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I. 


ARTRIDGE.” 

It was at the Scammonton 
Hotel—a front room, containing 
a couple of single beds, and the 
usual accessories of a country 
inn for the accommodation of 
its guests. The beds gave con- 
clusive evidence of having been 
lately occupied. In fine, the 
young men were but just up. 
One was already dressed. It 
was he who, in a vexed, impa- 
tient tone, uttered the dissylla- 
ble with which this sketch 
opens. His pocket-book was 
spread open upon his knees, 
and in one hand he held a soli- 
tary bank-bill. The other gentleman was drawing 
on a shining number five heavy-soled boot. Being 
thus engaged, he did not see fit to respond, when ad- 
dressed by his friend, whereupon the proper noun, 
vocative, was repeated : 

“‘Hartridge!” The tone being a little more vexed 
and impatient than before. 

Hartridge stamped his foot upon the floor, appa- 
rently for the purpose of getting it well settled in the 
newly-donned boot; then stamped again with its fel- 
low—the other foot—whistled a stave of ‘Coming 
through the Rye,” yawned, and walked to the 
winuow. 

‘*Hartridge!” again repeated the other; and this 
time added, “‘have you slept away your several 
senses? I forget their numeral exponent in your 
case.” 

“Do you know what it is in your case?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“Double that number—to the result add one—and 
find your forgetfulness retrieved.” 

“T am glad to find you are in a calculating mood. 
You will, perhaps, be able to compute how, out of 
this solitary ten—the last of a flourishing family of 
greenbacks—we are to pay the six dollars due for the 
entertainment here, and buy tickets to Boston at 
five-twenty apiece?” 

“Jove! Who is that?” 

“Confound him, whoever he is,” roared the other, 
his little remaining patience giving way at this ex- 
hibition of his friend’s indifference. 

“Better discard your masculine pronouns, Phil. 
It is a young lady,” returned the other, dryly. 

“Indeed! I might have known that. ‘The fair- 
est’ undoubtedly, ‘that ere the sun shone on.’ Why 
don’t you indulge yourself in description? There are 
choice similes for your selection. You might liken 
her face fo Parian marble, and her hair to the swart 
raven’s wing. Or, if you aim at originality, take 
stone-china and a black Spanish fow!.” 

“ Peach-blossom and spun-gold would be a more 
appropriate selection in the present case.” 

“Then you don’t aim at originality.” 

“ Never did but once in my life. That was at our 
private theatricals last winter, when I pointed my 
sword at you in the character of Hamlet. It wasthe 
most original rendering of the character that J ever 
witnessed, 

“ Tm glad it had 80 much merit.” 

“ O—as to its merit—that is an altogether different 
consideration. Bat come, Marshall, I am going down 
to speak to this new-comer.” 

“Do you know her?” In great surprise. 

“ Didn’t I tell you? My cousin, Allie Hartridge. 


I thought I had mentioned it. Come, and I’ll intro- 
duce you.” 
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Phil Marshall suspected that his friend was lying, 
but went, nevertheless. 

The girl, who was alone in the ladies’ parlor, stood 
at the mirror arranging her crimps. Marshall at once 
saw the appropriateness of Hartridge’s similes— 
** peach-blossom and spun-gold.” He was not indis- 
posed to admit, on his own account, that nothing less 
symmetrical than the Venus de Medicis could serve as 
a comparison for her figure, and nothing less radiant 
than sunshine for her smile. She was smiling when 
they entered, perhaps because she was pleased with 
what she saw in the glass— perhaps because her mird 
was full of pleasant anticipations. 

“You here, Allie!” said Hartridge, advancing into 
the room. “I should as soon have expected to see 
roses and Japan lilies rain down out of a storm-cloud, 
as to find you here. My friend, Mr. Marshall, Miss 
Hartridge; Allie, this is Phil Marshall, wkom you 
have doubtless heard about. What is the matter, 
Alice? You don’t seem very glad to see me. It 
can’t be that I have made a mistake. Surely, if there 
is any truth in faces, you are my cousin, Aliie Hart- 

” 

“Tam not Allie Hartridge,” replied the young lady, 
coldly. Y 

‘* Not Allie Hartridge, and yet so like her! I beg 
ten thousand pardons. Marshall, help me to assure 
tne young lady that my mistake was but natural— 
inevitable indeed—owing to her close resemblance to 
my cousin.” 

‘The gentleman must be excellent authority, since 
you found it necessary to introduce him to your sup- 
posed cousin,” asserted the girl, demurely. But 
there was a hint of suppressed amusement lurkingin 
her eyes. 

Hartridge saw that he had made a mistake, and 
colored slightly. 

Marshall, perceiving his friend’s embarrassment, 
saw fit to lend him a helping hand. 

** T have not the honor of a personal acquaintance 
with Hartridge’s cousin, but have seen her often,” 
he interposed. 

This was true of ‘‘ Hartridge’s cousin,” though of 
Allie Hartridge, Marshall had no knowledge. Still 
he considered that he held a clearer tor his conscience 
in the fact already stated. 

“Are you”—the young lady began—then stopped, 
seeming undecided whether to continue her question. 
Phil looked at her inquiringly. And she began again, 
*¢ Did not your friend call you Phil Marshall?’’ 

* Yes. Iam Phil Marshall, certainly.” 

**Then I can easily forgive the mistake that hs 





‘been made. Aunt Mary wrote me that you would 
probably be in Scammonton to-day, on your way to 
Boston. I am Allie Inverness.” 

‘Phil wondered who the mischief Allie Inverness 
might be, but concluded it was not best to appear 

| ignorant, since she seemed to take for granted that 
her name woald be a familiar one to him. 


| “Some relative of Aunt Mary’s, I suppose,” he 


thought. So he expressed his pleasure at meeting 
her, and, in his turn, presented Hartridge. 

‘Tam afraid you will not easily forgive me for not 
being your cousin,” said Allie, smiling. ‘‘ I hopeshe 
is not a particularly disagreeable young lady, since 
I resemble her so closely.” 

* She 1s a happy combination of ail that is lovely 
in woman,” was the emphatic answer. 

** How reassuring that is!” laughed Miss Inverness. 
“I believe such combinations are most frequently 
the creation of a highly-wrought fancy. You must 
be very happy in knowing one such living reality.” 

‘*Tam,” replied Hartridge, with a glance which 
the girl seemed to find rather discorcerting; for she 
blushed and turned quickly away, moving some 
article upon the table, as she did so, in such a way 
that her travelling bag was thrown upon the floor. 
lts fastening gave way, and several articles, combs, 
a tatting-shuttle, spoo! of thread, and eo forth, were 
scattered on the carpet. Both young men eagerly 
proffered their assistance in gathering them up. 
When all were restored to their places, she turned to 
Mr. Marshall, and inquired: 
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** At what time does the train leave?” 

** At half-past eight; and that reminds me, Hart- 
ridge, that unless you have worked out that problem 
I gave you half an hour ago, we are not likely to 
leave Scammonton to-day.” 

** What are you prosing about?” asked Hartridge, 
indifferently. 

**T believe you gave away your last dollar, yester- 
day.” 

‘* Well, I hope you don’t intend to lecture me for 
that. The poor woman’s house would have been sold 
over her bead if I had not.” 

‘** But how do you propose to get home?” 

** Borrow of you.” 

**But I have only ten dollars left. I lent out the 
rest, two days ago. Of course I intend to share with 
you, but how the mischief are we to make it suffice 
for our wants is more than I can see.” 

“Would you accept a loan from me?” Allie in- 
quired. 

She had shot a grateful glance at Hartridge, when 
his gift to the poor woman was mentioned, but her 
question was addressed to Marshall. Without wait- 
ing for assent, she began looking for her portemon- 
naie, first in the travelling-bag, then in the pocket 
of her dress. Then the bag was again carefully over- 
looked, and her pocket once more examined, but 
fruitlessly. 

“IT must have left it at home,” she cried out, lift- 
ing a dismayed face to the two young men, who were 
watching her with a sympathetic alarm in their own 
countenances. 

“ Never mind,” said Hartridge, cheerily. “ You 
can have it sent, and I have just recollected that I 
have sume negotiable property about me. If any- 
body in Scammonton would like this to remember 
me by,” pulling off a valuable ring, ‘‘it can be had 
at a bargain.” 

He lett the room thereupon, but hearing the break- 
fast-bell just then, thrust his head in at the door to 
say: 

“ Eat, drink and be merry, children, and to-night 
we'll sup in Boston.” - 

Allie laughed a little at the drollery of his manner, 
but grew sober again almoet instantly. She did not 
wish for breakfast, she declared, but spent the time 
while Marshall was at that meal in a renewed search 
for her portmonnaie. As before, it was all in vain. 

* What shall ldo? What shall I do if it is lost?” 
she cried, droppivg her head upon her hands. “And 
Mies Lippett’s money, too. O, it must not be lust. 
It is too dreadful to think of.” 

Then she tried to remember if she had really tak- 
en it; and was almost sure that she had left it on the 
table in her room. 

**T shall surely find it there,” she assured herself, 
and felt her courage rising at the thought. 

Presently the young men returned—Hartridge 
with a handful of greenbacks, which he displayed 
exultantly. 

‘“‘There’s enough and to spare, you see, Miss In- 
verness,” he said. ‘‘I never suspected it before, but 
I begin to think I have a genius for surmounting 
difficulties.” 

* The discovery may be of service to you hereafter,” 
returned Allie, trying to speak lightly. 

**T do not care so much for the ‘ hereafter ’ as that 
it may be of service to you now.” 

‘Thank you, but I shall not need your help. Mr. 
Marshall, will you please to tell Aunt Mary that I 
hope to come to-morrow?” 

** Not going to-day!” cried Hartridge and Marshall 
both at once. 

“No. Iam going back in the eight o’clock stage. 
There it comes now.”’ 

She gathered up her parasol, gloves, travelling-bag 
and veil, from the table where they were lying, and 
went out to take her place in the coach. Buth the 
young wen followed; and Hartridge gave her the aid 
of his hand in mounting the steps. 

“*T shall see youin Boston,” he said. 

“‘Perhaps. Good-day.” 

Then fvllowed a crack of the driver’s whip, and a 
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rambling of wheels. Presently the coach had disap- 
peared from sight around a corner, upon which Mar- 
shall laid his hand upon Hartridge’s shoulder, as if 
he doubted being able to rouse him by merespeaking. 

* Come, Hartridge, we shall be late,” he said. 

Hartridge gave a quick start, and turning, reenter- 
ed the parlor, with what purpose, Marshall could not 
divine—unless it was to take a final look of the place 
where Allie Inverness had been. 

“T’m blamed, John, if I don’t think it isa case of 
love at first sight. I never saw you so before,” said 
Phil. 

Hartridge answered not, but stood before the mir- 
ror, just in the spot where Allie Inverness had stood 
at their entrance, and idly twirled the charms at- 
tached to.his watch chain, until one—a slender ring 
—was snapped off, and rolled under the table. Hart- 
ridge stooped to find the ring. 

‘The dickens!” he suddenly exclaimed, with quick 
vehemence. 

“* What for?” asked Phil, somewhat at random. 

‘See here!” Hartridge was down on his knees, 
holding in one hand a morocco portemonnaie, which 
had been concealed behind a claw-like foot of the ta- 
ble. “ It is hers, of course.”’ 

“Hers! That would be highly definitive, if wo- 
mankind had but cne representative on the face of 
the earth.” 

Hartridge heeded not, perhaps did not hear his 
friend’s sarcasm. It was the fashion with these two 
to treat each other to verbal sloshings at every con- 
venient opportunity, though their deeds would not 
have dishonored the friendship of a David and Jona- 
than. 

“Yes. It is hers,” Hartridge reiterated. ‘ Here 
are her initials, A. I., on the outside. It must have 
been thrown out when her travelling-bag fell upon 
the floor.” 

“ Confounded careless in her,” muttered Marshall. 
‘* What is to be done now?” 

*‘ Did you notice what stage it was in which she 
left?” 

“The Hopeville. But she may leave it at the end 
of three, or five, or ten, or twenty miles.” 

“That istrue. It is likely to be a wild-goose chase. 
Nevertheless, I am disposed to make the effort to 
tind her.” 

Bat man proposes, and a higher power disposes. 
The young men had scarcely arranged their plan for 
following Allie Inverness, when a telegram was 
brought to Hartridge. His father lay at the point of 
death, and he was summoned home. 

** I will go home also,” said Marshall, huskily. The 
shock which had nearly unmanned his friend, had 
moved him as well. “Aunt Mary will tell us where 
to send Allie Inverness’s portemonnaie. So it is not 
necessary to stay for that.”’ 

They had just time to reach the depot before the 
bell rang. By nightfall, thanks to the power, which, 
if it does not annihilate distance, does at least greatly 
curtail its proportions, they were in Boston. A ser- 
vant met Hartridge as he left the car. 

* Am I in time?” he aske. 

‘Yes. But make haste. The carriage is here.” 

O, the sadness of such a coming home! 

Phil wrung his friend’s band at parting, and Hart- 
ridge fancied he heard a whispered “ God bless you, 
John!” But if spoken at all, it was scarcely above a 
breath. Perhaps Phil Marshall doubted his fitness 
to utter such an invocation aloud. Yet to most of as 
these or other kindred words come more naturally 
than any others, when our friends are in distress be- 
yond our own power to help. 

Having seen Hartridge off, Phil looked around for 
some means of conveyance to Patrician Square, and, 
found his uncle’s carriage awaiting him. 

Through a busy thoroughfare, past the Common, 
down a fashionable street, across one or more streets, 
into Patrician Square. Aunt Mary welcomed him 
with wet eyes, and Uncle Marshall with hearty 
geniality; for, to this excellent cou) le, their nephew 
was as the apple of their eye; and his coming home, 
after an absence of several weeks, the occasion of a 
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mild uproar of hurried talk, and dodging of ques- 
tions here to make room for answers there; which 
answers often came, haphazard, requiring skillfal 
a'jastment to fit them to their fellow-interrogatories. 
It was not until they had gone down to supper, that 
Phil found a chance to slip in an independent obser- 
vation, 

* You don’t inquire about Allie Inverness, Aunt 
Mary,” he said then. ‘‘ We saw her in Scammon- 
ton, and she sent you word that she hopes to come 
to-morrow.” 

“Who in the world is Allie Inverness?” asked 
Aunt Mary, looking up from pouring the tea, and 
filling saucer as well as cup with that benign liquid. 

‘* Don't you know?” 

** Certainly not.’ 

** Well, l’m sure I don’t then.” 


IL. 


SINCE neither Mrs. Marshall nor her nephew was 
able to answer the question -‘‘ Who is Allie Inver- 
ness?” I perceive that the settlement of that point 
of inquiry will tall upon myself. 

To begin with, then, the young lady was in nowise 
an extraordinary person. She was simply a pretty, 
charming girl, and was, moreover, pleased to be so. 
Possibly I might have raised her above the level of 
commonplace, by describing her as indifferent to her 
loveliness. But in that case I should have felt oblig- 
ed to transfer the scene of my story to some ultra- 
mundane sphere, whereas I prefer to.treat of earthly 
localities, being better acquainted with these than 
with any others; though such a consideration might 
not influence a bolder person,—such as the author 
of Festus, for instance. 

Allie Inverness then, being pretty, and charming, 
and pleased to be so, was not indisposed to regard 
herself as rather favored than otherwise, by the di- 
vinities presiding over woral destinies. It is true she 
wasan orphan, and had to earn her bread,—the 
word bread, being used by a figure of speech to signi- 
fy a miscellaneous aggregate of necessary things, 
from board and lodging to boots and bonnets. Bat 
she had a cheerful disposition, and had a decided 
talent for making the best of things. So, when an 
aggravated cold got hold upon her lungs, which, in 
copjanction with the doctor, put an end to her sing- 
ing for the time,—she was a choir-singer on a small 
salary, in an inconsiderable city of western New 
York,—she thought herself very fortunate in having 
just received an invitation from ‘‘ Aunt Rutledge” 
tospend the summer at her house in the little coun- 
try village of Hillsboro’. The doctor declared it was 
just the thing, and ordered her to go. She went ac- 
cordingly, and was returning thence when Hartridge 
and his friend met her at the Scammonton Hotel, as 
has been previously related. 

‘“Why, mother! here is Allie back again!” ex- 
claimed Emma Rutledge, looking out at the window, 
as the stage stopped before their house. Emma Rut- 
ledge was a tall, spirited-looking girl, with lustrous 
eves, @ fine, clear complexion, and cheeks that flush- 
ed or paled with « very passing emotion. 

‘* What does this mean, I wonder?” asked Mrs. 
Rutledge, fullowing Emma to the front door. ‘Allie 
dear, has anything happened?” 

“Will you please to pay my stage-fare, auntie? 
and then I will tell you.” 

Allie’s hopes of finding her lost pocket-book at 
Mrs. Rutledge’s were already at low ebb; for, if she 
had left it, Emma must have discovered that fact be- 
fore now, since they had both occupied the same 
room. So it was with a troubled foreboding of what 
the answer must be, that she inquired if her porte- 
monnaie had not been seen. 

‘““No. They had not seen it.”” Upon which, they 
all joined in a careful search of the whole house, but 
nothing came of it, or, at least, nothing but disap- 
pointment, and a settled conviction that the pocket- 
book must be lost. 

“ What will Miss Lippett say?” asked Allie, when 
that conclusion had been accepted as inevitable. 

Neither Mrs. Rutledge nor her daughter chose to 
answer for what Miss Lippett would say, both hav- 
ing apprehensions that it would be something un- 
pleasant—whatever it was. 

lt is necessary to explain here, that Miss Lippett 
was the grand lady of Hillsboro’. First among her 
claims to that position, she was rich. In -the esti- 
mation of the villagers, at least, there was no end to 
Miss Lippett’s wealth. Then she dressed elegantly. 
Moreover, she was not wanting in self-assertion, 
which often goes a good ways in giving one prestige 
among simple-hearted people. So, it her neighbors 
did not exactly swear by Miss Lippett, they at least 
considered her as authority upon nearly all points. 
She could be very gracious, when she chose; and 
her munificence was often the theme of the village 
people; but there were those who had made the dis- 
covery that it was not agreeable to encounter her 
displeasure. From some cause, she had never taken 
kindly to Allie Inverness—perhaps because Olney 
Wales had been quick to discover that the Widow 
Rutledge’s pretty niece possessed attractions out- 
weighing Miss Lippett’s golden ones. 

Olney Wales was a young lawyer, who had his own 
way tomake in the world. It was generally believed 
of him that he had done a pretty good thing at that 
sort of turnpiking when he picked up Miss Lippett 
by the roadside, one icy day, having found her lying 
there, half frozen to death. This accident was due 
toa particularly frisky Bucephalus that had playfully 
smashed with his frolicsome heels the sleigh in which 
Miss Lippett was driving him; and ended by throw- 
ing his mistress headlong into the street. Miss Lip- 





pett was stunned by the fall, and the street, being 
‘one that was little used, and the temperature consid- 
erably less than zero, everybody said it was a mercy 
that she did not freeze to death, as she probably 
might have done if Oiney Wales had not come along 
and picked her up, as we have seen. 

Miss Lippett was of a romantic disposition. In all 
her lite it had never happened to her to have her life 
saved by ayoung man before. Did not the very fact 
of his being a young man—and an agreeable one— 
argue that there was a providence in it, and that 
they were meant four each other? Surely it always 
fell out in stories that the heroic preserver was re- 
warded by a present of the fuir preserved. Not to so 
reward her own preserver, would really be an inno- 
vation—a departure from established precedent— 
such as Miss Lippett had no wish to inaugurate. 

Now Mr. Olney Wales was an amiable young man, 
and being made much of by Miss Lippett, he proba- 
bly believed that he had some warmth of feeling to- 
ward her, He was not blind, moreover, to the ad- 
vantages she had it in her power to conter upon him; 
and all might have gone on excellently well, if an 
adverse fate had not sent Allie Inverness to Hills- 
boro’. But Allie came. She was very pretty and 
charming. I believe I have mentioned this before, 
but never mind. It was not in the nature of things 
that she should spend the whole summer in Mrs. 
Rutledge’s front chamber—pleasant as that room 
might be—especially as country air was a tonic which 
Dr. Stern had particularly insisted upon, when he 
ordered her to go to Hi Isboro’. 

1 am not going to describe the rise and progress of 
her acquaintance with Mr. Wales. It came about, 
I believe, in anexceptionably romantic order. Olney 
Wales was entranced, and Miss Lippett began to be 
neglected. These things being so, that lady could 
not be expected to love her rival. A saint could have 
done no more, and Mise Lippett, I grieve to say, was 
far from being @ saint. She not only did not love 
Allie Inverness, but contrived that the girl should 
be suspected, and coldly treated by many of the 
Hillsboro’ people, and at last, even by Olney Wales 
himself. Such isthe power of malevolence in the 
hands of a vindictive woman. Mre. Rutledge was 
pained and Emma indignant, but neither the gentle 
widow nor her spirited daughter could compel the 
villagers to do justice to their young relative. They 
were but poor people, living in comfort, it is true; 
but Emma taught school, and Mrs. Rutledge took in 
sewing. What could their word avail, against that 
ot the grand lady of the village? As for Allie, she 
pretended not to care, when she found herself sbun- 
ned where she had been sought; but, though she 
loved her aunt and cousin, she was not sorry in her 
heart when the time came for her visit to end. An 
early day in September was that fixed upon for her 
departure. 

And now Miss Lippett first began to show some 
civility to the girl. Perhaps she repented of her un- 
kindness, and wished to make amends. At all events, 
she called twice at Mrs. Rutledge’s within three 
days, and having learned that Allie was to stop iu 
Boston for a short visit, before returning to M—, 
graciously inquired if Miss Inverness would have the 
goodness to do an errand for her in Boston. Willing 
to show that she bore no malice, Allie expressed her 
readiness to oblige, and Miss Lippett promised to 
bring the parce! the following morning. This was 
the last day of Allie’s proposed stay. 

‘*T shall have to get up horribly early,” laughed 
Mies Lippett. ‘ But it will be no worse for me than 
for the rest of you; and I think I can trust myself to 
get the parcel here in time.” 

**T wonder what is going to happen,” said Allie, 
when their caller was gone. ‘‘ They say if one’s dis- 
position suddenly undergoes 4 radical change, it is a 
precursor of speedy death. If I believed that, I 
should really be worried about Miss Lippett.” 

**T hope she wont die till she has confessed some 
of the lies she has told about you,” said Emma, hotly. 

‘* Perhaps she is sorry.” 

“IT hope so. She has need to be.” : 

The next morning Miss Lippett came again, and 
asking leave to “go right up to Miss Inverness’s 
room,” made her appearance there, where the latter 
—who had overslept and was afraid of being late— 
was making hurried preparations for her departure. 
Until then, Allie had not known what sort of proper- 
ty she was to be entrusted with, and she half wished 
she had not promised to take it, on being shown five 
bundred dollars in greenbacks, which she was to 
deliver to the address upon the envelop in which the 
money was enclosed. 

“If anything should happen—” Allie said, hesi- 
tatingly. 

** Nonsense. Nothing is going to happen. Give 
me your portemonnaie, please, as you are so busy, 
and I will put the money init. You will oblige me 
very much by delivering it as early as possible after 
you reach the city.” 

Allie promised to do 80, and, being then called 
down to drink a cup of coffee, before starting, Miss 
Lippett volunteered to lock and strap her trunk for 
her while she was gone; and also to keep a dookout 
for Father White, with whom Allie was to ride into 
Scammonton. 

The cup of coffee was hardly swallowed when Miss 
Lippett called to Allie that Father White had come. 
He was a venerable-looking, white-headed, oli min- 
ister, kind and fatherly, but very precise in many 
things. In particular, punctuality was almost a 
means of grace with him. Allie, being nervous at 
the idea of keeping him waiting, hurried on her 
things, taking her pocket-book mechanically from 
the table where Miss Lippett had laid it, but without 





remembering that she did so. It was this that made 
her so ready to conclade she had left it, when it was 
not to be found at Scammonton. 

She now dreaded inconceivably to go to Miss Lip- 
pett with the story of her loss. She seemed to know 
instinctively how the grand lJady’s hard, gray eyes 
would look at her suspectingly, and felt herself shiv- 
er in anticipation. The Miss Lippett of the past few 
days, gracious and benign, had quite faded out of 
her memory. The lady she had expected to encoun- 
ter was harsh and uncharitable toward her, and filled 
her with a strange dread. If it had been possible, 
she would herselt have replaced the money belong- 
ing to Miss Lippeti, but that she could not do. She 
had no relatives rich enough to spare her so much, 
and, fur herself, all the money she had iu the world 
was gone with her lust pocket-book. That loss she 
would have accepted cheerfully, however, if only 
Mies Lippett’s money had been safe. 

**T may as well go at once, and have done with it, 
I suppose,” she said at last, starting up with an en- 
ergy ofdesperation. “ But I feel as if nothing less 
than Antonio’s turfeit to the Jew—a pound of flesh 
cut off nearest my heart—will satiaty her.”’ 

‘It was not your fault,’’ returned Emma, en- 
couragingly. ‘*She ought not to blame you. If 
you like, I will go with you and tell her so.” 

** You might as well tell a thirsty animal by the 
brookside not to drink, I suspect, and with as much 
eftect; and then, when Miss Lippett refused to see 
things as you wished, your temper would flame up. 
and. we should have a precious scene. No, I had 
better go alone. But if 1 do not come back,” with a 
laugh that barely escaped being a sob, ‘“* you may con- 
clade that Miss Lippett has turned Shylock, and 
exacted a pound of my flesh.” 

Miss Lippett, however, was not so sanguinary, 
though, perhaps, equally cruel. 

*“ How dare you come to me with such a story?” 
she said, when Allie had told her why she came 
back. 

**T amas sorry as you can be,” returned Allie. 
** Bat why should I not dare to tell you the truth? ’ 

* Such truth as one would expect trom a mere ad- 
venturess. I ought to have known better than to 
trust you with the money. But itis worth something 
to tind such a person out. Who will say when this is 
proved against you, that my first estimate cf your 
character was not correct?” 

With that Miss Lippett shut the door in Allie’s 
face, leaving the girl outside upon the stone steps. 

‘God pity me! she thinks I stole the money,” cried 
poor Allie. 

She was cold to the core of her heart, and her 
breath came in gasps. She thought she was going 
to suffocate. Shetore open her shawl, and let the 
fresh wind b!ow against her throat. How long she 
stood there, horror-stricken, she never knew, nor 
what fascination of terror impelled her to walk three 
mailes to the next town—which was the county seat— 
and go straight to the jail yard, where she was when 
she came to herself. The jailer, seeing her, came 
out and asked if she wanted any one. 

**Can I go through the jail?” asked Allie, catch- 
ing at that as the most plausible excuse fur her being 
there. 

“It is past the hour for admitting visitors.” 

“Itia no matter. I will come some other time 
perhaps.” 

What will Aunt Ratledge and Emma think? she 
wondered then; but sbe telt a strong repugnance to 
gving back. How could she meet them, or any oue, 
knowing of what she was accused? What if she 
were to hide away trom thew in the woods, and never 
be tound? And, if she grew hungry, or lonesome, 
there was the river. So she left tue highway, anu 
tied towards a furest, whose shadows seemed tv in- 
vite her. But it wasalready becoming dark, and she 
grew territied. Better anything than a night there 
And she hurried back iuto the street—pursued a 
part of the way by a terrible wild beast, to whom at 
one time she made up her mind she must yield up 
her life, with such resignation as she could muster. 
But the bloodthirsty monster proved to be of the 
race of those animals, stated by tradition to have 
been lost by little Bu-Peep. This discovery made 
Allie laugh, and after that she was more herself than 
she had been since Miss Lippett closed the door upon 
her, standing on the stone steps of that grand lady’s 
residence. 

It was late when she reached the cottage, and her 
friends were greatly distressed about her. 

‘*Where in the world have you been?” asked 
Emma, who was putting on her shawl, intending to 
go out in quest of her cousin. 

**T have been to the jail,” replied Allie, taking a 
seat by the fire, and unlacing her dew-soaked bovts. 

*“ To the jail! What sent you there?” 

**] wanted to see how I should like, when they 
send me there for stealing Miss Lippett’s money,” 
sobbed Allie, dropping her head upon Emma’s 
shoulder. 

** Who would dare to accuse you of such a thing?” 
demanded Emma, with flashing eyes. She looked 
indeed as if one would hardly find the experiment 
a safe one, of accusing Allie Inverness to her. 

** Miss Lippett does,” replied Allie; and, with much 
sobbing, she related what cruel words had been 
spoken to her. 

* She’s a hateful old thing, and she don’t believe a 
word of it,” Emma protested angrily. ‘ But she’ll 
make others belfeve it, if she can; and all I wish is, 
that Olney Wales had happened along half an hour 
later, that time he found her, half-frozen to death 
by the roadside.’’ 

*“‘Hush, hush my dear! It is wrong to wish that,” 





chided Mrs. Rutledge, in gentletones. “And I think 
you had better not talk any more about it to-night, 
You are too angry, and Allie is too nervous. Do you 
think, Allie, that you could sing a hymn for me?” 

“ T'll try, auntie. What is it?” 


**God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; 
He plants his footsteps on the sea, 
And rides upon the storm."’ 


Allie went to the piano, and after a slight prelude, 
began singing the beautiful words of trust. At the 
b-ginning of the secend stanza, Emma’s voice joined 
in with ber cousin’s, and together they sang the 
hymn through. Olney Wales, passing the house on 
his way home—he had been calling at Miss Lippett’s— 
stopped to listen. Every word of the familiar lines 
seemed to come to him laden witha new signiticance, 
and he went away wondering if Allie Inverness conid 
have sung that hymn with such feeling if she had 
really taken Miss Lippett’s money. 

‘“‘Kither”—this was his summing up—“ Either 
Miss Lippett lies like the deuce, or else devils can 
take the guise of angels.” 


IIT. 


THE next day, and for several days following, Allie 
was ill, and unable to leave her room. She was left 
unmolested, meanwhile, but it was understood in 
the village that she would not be allowed to leave 
the place. Two weeks passed, at the end of which 
time, Miss Lippett drove into Scammonton on a 
Tharsday morning, todo some shopping. She had 
various purchases to make, and was occupied nearly 
allday. Being at last ready to go home, she went to 
the Scammonton Hotel for her horse, and had to wait 
in the parlor tur a few minutes, while the animal 
was being harnessed. She had scarcely seated her- 
self, when the landlord entered the room accompa- 
nied by two. oung gentlemen. Miss Lippett—though 
modestly ignoring their presence in appearance— 
nevertheless decided in her own mind that she had 
never seen finer. looking young men than were those 
t-o. 

“This is whereI found it,” said one—the taller and 
darker of the young men. ‘It was quite hidden by 
the claw-foot of the table. I received a telegram al- 
most immediately, obliging me to hasten home, but 
I should not have carried the pocket-book away, if I 
had not thought I knew some triends of Allie Inver- 
ness in Boston. There was sone mistake about that, 
however, avd as soon as I could leave home, I hur- 
ried back to hunt up the owner of the lost pucket- 
book. Can you tell me where she lives?” 

* Allie Invervess? No, I never heard the name 
about bere. But stop. Here is Miss Lippett. I be- 
lieve this is the same pocket-book she has < ffered a 
reward fur. What say, Miss Lippett? Is it the 
same?” 

“I believe it is,” replied that lady, graciously. 
‘*Bat the reward was offered conditionally. Miss 
Inverness was entrusted by me with an envelop 
containing five hundred dollars, which she pretends 
to have lost in her portemonnaie. You can probably 
tell me whether it was fuund in it.” 

** All the money found in it amounts to less than 
one hundred dollars.”’ 

‘*It is as I feared then,” sighed Miss Lippett. ‘So 
young, and yet so depraved.” 

“‘ Of what is this depraved young person—so called 
—accuseu?” demanded one of the gentlemen, 
sharply. 

‘¢1t is plain that no one but herself could have 
taken the money, unless, indeed, we suppose that 
she was robbed on the way by Father White, with 
whom she rode into Scammonton.” 

*t*And who, pray, is Father White?” 

“ He is aclergyman, and one of the most excellent 
old gentlemen in the world. One would as soon 
think of suspecting an infant in arms, as be. So 
you see it niust have been Allie Inverness. It isa 
hard thing to believe about her, is itnot? But what 
can one think?” 

** Where does she live?” 

‘* She is staying tor the present, at Mrs Rutledge’s 
in Hillsboro’.” 

“‘Thank you. Come, Marshall, let us go. I am 
curious to know what sort of thanks the fair thief 
will give us for restoring her lost property.” 

Half an huur afterward the two young men were 
on their way to Hillsboro’. 

“ I hope you don’t believe this about Allie Inver- 
ness!”” Marshall observed, as they rode along. 

“ Why not?” demanded Hartridge, gruffiy. 

**Only because it might be unpleasant for your 
cousin Allie Hartridge, to be resembled by a person 
of that sort so. closely as to have her mistaken for 
herself.” 

“* Don’t be a fool, Phil,” said Hartridge, dryly. 

** Not for the world,” returned the other, com- 
posedly. 

They rode along a little way in silence. Then 
Hartridge broke out excitedly. ‘ Believe it! Believe 
that Allie Inverness stole money and then pretended 
to have lost it! I would sooner believe that it was 
done by Allie Hartridge herself— and she is a myth.” 

“‘ Don’t be a fool, John,” retorted Marshall. 

‘“‘ You think you’ve bit me back again now, with 
my own shaft, I suppose,” laughed John. 

“It’s as well to keep even, you know; and now I 
don’t mind telling you that if ydu did believe it, ! 
should de tempted to pitch you over the horse’s head, 
and take the business of setting Allie Inverness to 
rigbts, into my own hands.” 

“+1 like your grit. So if,you are inclined to quar- 
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rel with me you must start some other subject for 
| | disagreement. 
} « Don’t you consider Miss Lippett acharming young 
| lady, then?” 

«“ You must be belligerent in spirit,” Hartridge pro- 
tested, laughing, “if you are willing to take up the 
the cudgels for Miss Lippett.” 

“If I misteke not, Mies Lippett would not mind 
taking up the cudgels herself—so they were turned 
‘ against Allie Inverness. I believe she was not half 
so sorry for the loss of her money, as rejoiced at the 
opportunity it gives her of injuring one against whom 
4 she has a spite.” 

“ Tnat may be true. I almost think it is,” rejoined 
Hartridge, lapsing into a thoughtful mood. 

lr stead of going directly to Mrs. Rutledge’s on 
reaching Hillsboro’, the young men spent the even- 
ing in a store in the village. They wished to gather 
what information they could from outsiders; and 
succeeded tolerably well, since there were plenty 
who were ready to gossip about an affair that had al- 
ready served the Hillsboro’ people for rather more 
than a nine days’ wonder. When they returned: to 
their inn, they had learned the whole story of Miss 
Lippett the preserved,and Oiney Wales the preserver ; 
of the preserver’s defection and subsequent return 
to his allegiance; of Miss Lippett’s hostility to Allie 
Inverneas, and late relenting, only to have her tardily 
given trust abused; together with a sufficiently ac- 
curate account of Miss Lippett’s gracious good-na- 
ture as sbown in the help she had vouchsafed when 
Allie was burried with preparations on the morning 
of her proposed departure. All this Hartridge pon- 
dered upon, and drew his own conclusions. 

The next morning, the young gentlemen went 
early to Mrs. Rutledge’s, but prompt as they were, 
other cailers were there before them. In fact, Miss 
Lippett bad just arrived, and, in company with her, 
came no less a person than Constable Clark. While 
Hartridge and Phil Marshall were removing hat and 
gloves in the entry, the officer was overheard to say: 

‘‘T have an unpleasant duty to perform, Miss In- 
verness. I am required to search your room for 
some money belonging to Miss Lippett.” 

** Don’t you want to search the whole house? How 
do you know that my mother orI have not got the 
money? asked Emma Rutledge, scornfally. ‘And 
now I think of it, there was a robbery in the village 
two nights ago. Besides Miss Lippett’s money, you 
may find Mr. Yate’s horse and buggy about our 
premises. That would be killing two birds with one 
stone, you know.” 

* There’s spirit for you,”” whispered Phil, admir- 
ingly. 

“ This way, gentlemen,” said Mrs. Rutledge. 

They accordingly entered the sitting-room. Mis 
Lippett acknowledged their presence with a smile, 
and a gracious bend of the head. Emma Rutledge 
flashed an angry glance at them, seeming to regard 
the presence of strangers at such a time as an un- 
warrantable intrusion. But Allie greeted them qui- 
etly and without any appearance of surprise. 

“Did Aunt Mary send you to help me in my need?” 
she asked, giving her hand to Marshall. 

“Aunt Mary did not send us. I came because 
Hartridge wished it. He has found something be- 
longing to you.” 

“Ol cried Allie, with heightening color—she had 
been very pale until now—‘ It is my lost porte- 
monnaie!” 

“Yes,” returned Hartridge, and gave it her. 

“How glad lam! Here, Mr. Clark, see here. You 
will not need to search my room now. Miss Lippett’s 
money is in here.” 

With fingers that trembled in their eagerness she 
undid the strap and overlooked the several compart- 
ments. What she sought was missing, and the color 
faded out of her face. The pocket-book fell witu a 
dull thad to the floor. 

“The money is not there, you see,” said Mr. Clark. 

“TI see,” replied Allie, feebly. “Aunt Rutledge, 
will you have the kindness to show Mr. Clark up 
stairs. Here are my keys.” 

With this request Mrs. Rutledge complied in si- 
lence. Hartridge asked permission to accompany 
them, which was given; and Miss Lippett followed to 
identify her property if found. 

“* This is the room,” said Mrs. Rutledge, when they 
had gone up stairs. 

Hartridge stationed himself near the door, and 
Miss Lippett took her place at his elbow. Presently 
the former changed his position and went to the 
window. He appeared to be wholly engrossed in 
watching the movements of Constable Clark, but he 
kept an eye on Miss Lippett too. The search occupied 
something like twenty minutes. Finally the money 
was found, pressed inside the canvas sacking of Al- 
lie’s trunk. Hartridge was not surprised. He had 
expected it would be found, from the moment he en- 
tered the room—this conclusion being drawn from 
his observation of Miss Lippett’s appearance. No 
§ | 80oner was the discovery made than he left the house 
weeetee crossed the street, and rang the door-bell 

@ house over the way. Miss Lippett saw him 
= the window and wondered what he was after 
re. 

Meanwhile down stairs, Allie rested her head for 
® few moments upon her cousin’s shoulder, then 
rousing he self with an effort, addressed Mr. Mar- 
te “How is Aunt Mary, and what does she say 

a fee “ ma wd come?” she asked. 
edge of Allie ie well, bat denies all knowl- 

tine ye was Phil’s reply. 
ails ystery?” queried the girl, with a puzzled 




















“No great mystery. Only a mistake. The truth 








is your Aunt Mary and mine must be two different 
persons.” 

** Then you are not the man my Aunt Mary has 
lately married?” 

“ By no means.” 

** But you said you were Phil Marshall.” 

“So I wasandam. But if there is a Mrs. Phil 
Marshall, she does not belong to me, I assure you. 
Not that I should object to be related to you by mar- 
riage,” —with a slight blush and a sidelong glance at 
Miss Rutledge—“ but the fact is, I am not.” 

**O, indeed!” returned Allie, smiling faintly. ‘It 
is strange though, that there should be two Phil- 
emon Marshalls.” 

**I am not Philemon, but Philip—” 

Their conversation was interrupted here by the 
return of Constable Clark, followed by Miss Lippet 
and Mrs. Rutledge. The officer held in one hand a 
buff envelop, which Allie recognized at once. 

‘*The money was in that,” she cried. ‘‘ Where 
did you find it?” 

Constable Clark told where it was found. 

“* Who could have put it there, I wonder?” mused 
Allie, looking exceedingly puzzled. 

She seemed to have forgotten for the moment, in 
her surprise at its recovery, that the finding of the 
money would furnish conclusive evidence against 
her, unless its presence there could be properly ac- 
counted for. But all at once recollections of that 
fact rushed upon her, and she grew deathly pale. 

** Will it be supposed that I put the money there, 
Constable Clark?” she demanded, with dilating 
eyes. 

“TI am afraid we can come to no other conclusion.” 

The officer was plainly sorry for her, and would 
have spared her if he could. 

** Must I be arrested?” 

“Of course you must, you simpleton,”’ flamed out 
Miss Lippett. ‘“ Have done with your affectation of 
childish simplicity, unless you hope to establish a 
plea of non compos mentis by its means. Constable 
Clark, there is no call for delay. You willdo your 
duty.” 

But at this moment Hartridge reappeared. 

“Are you sure, Miss Lippett,” that gentleman in- 
quired, “‘ that you did not yourself put the money 
where it was found?” 

Miss Lippett snapped her eyes at him disdainfally. 

‘* But suppose I had met a person who lodges in 
the attic across the way, and who confesses to having 
seen you hide the money?” 

‘Tam not here to be insulted,” protested Miss 
Lippett, with a flaming face. ‘‘Constable Clark, 
will you do your duty?” 

That officer, however, seemed to find various hin- 
drances in the way of bis duty that morning. He 
was interrupted this time by the entrance of a rubi- 
cund-visaged gentleman, partially bald, and some- 
what obese in figure. This man came in without the 
ceremony of knocking, and though evidently out of 
breath, did not wait to recover himself before 
speaking. 7 

“TI beg your pardon, ladies, and everybody,” he 
began, talking so rapidly that one might have sup- 
posed his words to be running a race with one anoth- 
er, and each one desirous of getting out first. “ Fact 
is I’ve gota communication to make; but firstly, 
which of you gentlemen was over the way just now, 
wishing to get lodgings in the front attic?” 

* 1t was I,” returned Hartridge. 

“And very pretty lodgings they are, too, and sight- 
ly, which is a great convenience. And the owner 
told you that the lodgings were let, but that the gen- 
tleman who leased them had been gone a fortnight— 
and be had—and now he’s back again, and I’m the 
man, which hearing as soon as I got into town, of 
one of these young ladies here having been accused 
of losing some money on purpose—1 don’t know as 
it’s in order—not having much of a head for law 
myself, but here I come to make my communication. 
I am an admirer, myself, of the beauties of nature, 
and some other beauties, and I’m the owner of a 
pocket spyglass. If you will take the trouble of go- 
ing across the way to my room—which is the front 
attic as I told you—and acjust the spyglass to your 
eye, 80,”” taking that instrument from his pocket and 
fitting it to his own eye, ‘‘ you'll find that, standing 
at my window, I had a very tolerable chance of ob- 
serving what passed in the front part of the chamber 
over this room; and being as I said an admirer of 
beauty, and of these young ladies in particular, I 
used sometimes when the curtain was not in the 
way, to take a friendly observation, which I did one 
morning, *twae just a fortnight yesterday, I renfem- 
ber, quite early; and 1 saw—not the young ladies I 
had been used tosee there and admire, but another— 
that one yonder,” pointing to Miss Lippett, who was 
beginning to be visibly uneasy. ‘‘AndI saw her go 
to the door and listen; and I saw her take a buff en- 
velop out of a pocket-book, and slip it inside the can- 
vas sacking of a trunk, which trunk | had seen 
packed there the day before; and I saw her clench her 
fist and shake it towards the door as if she had @ 
good-will to hit somebody with it if she could. So 
when I come to hear of such an envelop being lost, 
and one of these young ladies accused by that lady 
there”’—pointing to Miss Lippett—“ of taking the 
money that was in it,—I aint very quick for a thought 
myself in a general way, but if you’ll take the trouble 
of looking there for that money, I volunteer it as my 
opinion that you’ll save yourself the trouble of look- 
ing any farther; and if you want this on oath, you 
can have itso. You know where to find me—front 
attic across the way. So now, my service to you, 
ladies and gentlemen, one and all—Good-day.” 

He thereupon bobbéd his bald head in a compre- 





hensive bow, which was clearly meant for the whole 
party, and left, as abruptly as he had entered. 

‘* Some escaped lunatic of course,” commented 
Miss Lippett who had nevertheless grown frightfully 
pale. 

*“There’s a wonderful method in his madness, 
however,” observed Hartridge. “Iam afraid, Miss 
Lippett, that this man’s evidence will damage your 
case materially, especially as I shall be able to take 
oath that in every particular it supports my own 
previously-drawn conclusions. If I were you, I 
would withdraw my complaint against Allie Inver- 
ness.” 

** Constable Clark, I withdraw my complaint.” 

Miss Lippett spit these words out as if they were 
something hot, and her mouth in danger of being 
burned by them,—at the same time withdrawing 
herself from the room. 

‘Let her go,” said Hartridge, contemptuously. 
“ Her malevolence has fallen on herown head. Miss 
Inverness can well afford to pity her.” 

“I do,” assented Allie, between laughing and 
crying. 

** But how did you know that it was Miss Lippett 
who put the money there?” asked Emma. 

“Chiefly from Miss Lippett’s own manner while 
the room was being searched. I watched her pretty 
closely, and could readin her face whenever the con- 
stable was going nearer or further from what he was 
looking for.” 

** Your effort to entrap her into making some ad- 
mission to her own disadvantage was a signal failure 
though,” observed Phil. . 

‘I would have got the admission from her after- 
wards, if it had been needed. But I am heartily glad 
that the evidence of the man with the spyglass was 
sufficient to stop the process at once.” 

“So much, Allie, for your flirtation with Olney 
Wales,” laughed Emma. “ You had better beware 
how you fascinate an old maid’s lover, another time.” 

«TI will never flirt again,” Allie declared solemnly, 
* unless, indeed, it be with your lover when you 
shall have become an old maid, as you have always 
said you meant to be.” 

“The Graces forbid!” cried Phil Marshall, in great 
apparent concern. ‘That would be more heart- 
rending than a tragedy in five acts. Rather than it 
should happen, Miss Inverness, I would marry your 
cousin myself.” 

** You are very kind,” retorted Emma, “ but I trust 
the tragedy may be averted without your sacrificing 
yourself. I have built my hopes on the gentleman 
who is the owner of the pocket spyglass; I am sure 
gratitude will demand that the spyglass be preserved 
in the family, and I know no better way of getting 
it, than by marrying its owner.” 

What did Phil Marshall do on leaving the house, 
but go straight to the lodger in the front attic over 
the way, and propose to become the purchaser of 
that spyglass, offering such a price for the instru- 
ment that the owner closed the bargain at once, fear- 
ing lest such an opportunity should slip through his 
fingers? 

That evening Phil carried his purchase up to the 
cottage, and gravely assured Miss Rutledge that, like 
Barkis, the owner of the spyglass was “ willin’.” 
Emma answered saucily, as was her wont, but at the 
present writing it seems quite probable that the spy- 
glass will be preserved in the family. 

During the remainder of her stay in Hillsboro’, 
which was limited to a few days, Allie basked in the 
sunshine of high favor among the villagers. Olney 
Wales lost no time in seeking to reestablish himself 
on the old familiar footing. 

**T have been a fool, Allie. 
he said. 

“O yes,” replied Allie, with a smile. Smiling 
seemed to come strangely easy to her now-a-days. 

** Can the old terms be restored? Shall we be close 
friends again?” asked Olney Wales. 

“I forget what the old terms were. But I know 
no reason why we should not be friends,” returned 
Allie, with most provoking coolness. 

‘And nothing more?” 

“No. Nothing more, certainly.” 

**1 feared I had lost you. I have deserved it too; 
but that does not make it any the easier to bear.” 

** You have Miss Lippett left, you know,” suggest- 
ed Allie, with a spice of malice. 

‘That isan unkind thrust. You knowI would 
never marry her after what has passed.’’ 

“I am glad you will not, becauge I think you de- 
serve a better principled woman. I hope you will 
find in some other all Miss Lippet’s devotion with- 
out her vindictive malice; and will marry her and be 
happy.” 

And then Hartridge came in, and Allie turned to 
welcome the new-comer, a flush of pleasure deepen- 
ing the peach-bloom of her cheeks to a roseate glow. 
Olney Wales left soon afterward, and strange to say, 
the pair remaining did not seem to miss him at all. 

* Allie,” said Hartridge, when the young lawyer 
was gone, ‘do you know that I never see you with- 
out feeling a twinge of remorse?” 

** Why?” asked Allie, opening wide her eyes. 

* Because it was only through astounding impu- 
dence that I know you at all.” 

** What do you mean?” 

‘Don’t you remember my claiming you as my 
cousin, and pretending, when you professed to be 
somebody else, that you were marvellously like Allie 
Hartridge?” 

“Well. Am I not?” 

“Allie Hartridge never existed.” 

**O you deceiver!” 

* Can you forgive me?” 


Will you forgive me?” 


“Pl try.” 


4 ~~ 
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BY CAPTAIN FELIX CONSTANT. 





“HELP! Help! Thieves! O—h!” 

The cry rang out sharp and shrill, surging in bil- 
lows of sound through the affrighted night, filling 
the little valley with an echoing horror, and rolling 
up the hill beyond to the feet of the man who, 
sitting there upon his horse as if both were carved 
from the rocks around them, examined the scene 
by the light of a waning moon. 

A lovely scene he had told himself, with the pic- 
turesque cottage nestled in its cradle among the soft- 
ly swelling hills, and only woods, and water, and the 
bending heavens, and the summer night within 
sight or sound. A lovely scene, and as peaceful as 
lovely, Wilbert Saxon had told himself but the mo- 
ment before; and now this fearful cry from the open 
window of that rose-wreathed cottage told of sin, and 
violence, and suffering, as rife here in the heart of 
nature as in the crowded purlieus of a city. 

This idea rushed through the young man’s mind, 
even as he gathered his slackened reins and pressed 
his heel upon the quivering flesh of his weary horse, 
but with it arose another, a far keener, a more per- 
sonal terror, and with a muttered exclamation of 
alarm, Saxon spurred yet more furiously the willing 
steed, and bending forward upon the creature’s 
neck, seemed trying to fly even faster than the head- 
long rate at which he was already rushing down the 
stony road. Another moment and he had crossed 
the little bridge at its foot, had passed the level space 
between it and the door of the cottage, and leaping 
from Bayard’s back threw his rein over the low gar- 
den paling, and rushed up the gravel walk and 
across the deep porch to the front door. It was 
locked as he had expected, and after one vigorous at- 
tempt to force an entrance, Saxon stood hesitating 
whether to seek one at some other point, or to use 
sufficient force to break down the door, when, to his 
great surprise, he heard the low sound of bolts cau- 
tiously withdrawn and the next moment saw the 
door swing softly back, although no one appeared in 
the opening. 

“Strange!” muttered Wilbert Saxon; but he was 
no coward, and the occasion was imperative, and 
with no more hesitation he pushed the door a little 
wider and stepped in. A stream of pale starlight 
followed him, and showed a small square hall with a 
staircase on one side, and some flowering shrubs at 
the other; an open door at the right hand showed a 
pretty drawing-room dimly lighted by the rays of 
the setting moon, and another door at the end of the 
hall appeared to lead into the interior of the house. 
So much Wilbert Saxon saw in the one comprehen- 
sive glance he cast about him as he entered, and the 
next moment the door closed behind him as silently 
as it had opened, and half unconsciously the young 
man noted the slipping of a bolt. Turning hastily 
he caught sight of a dim figure clothed in loose dra- 
peries, and then all was dark. 

‘* What does this mean? Who is here, and what 
were those cries I heard but now?” exclaimed Sax- 
on, moving in the darkness towards the spot where 
the figure had appeared, and groping for it with out- 
stretched hands. 


“ Go up stairs,” whispered a voice close at his ear, 


and the sweep of a flowing garment brushed past 
him, and the warm breath of a human creature was 
upon his cheek. 

Saxon thrust out his hand, caught at something, 
felt it twitched from his fingers, heard a door open 
and close in the darkness, and knew that he was 
alone. 

**Kate!” exclaimed Saxon, in a suppressed and 
hesitating tone, but the night gave no response, al- 
though the young man listened with a strange and 
almost terrified intensity. 

Those few words—who had uttered them? Surely 
he knew that voice, low and agitated though it bad 
been; surely that touch, that presence, could be none 
but hers, and yet why did she treat him in this mys- 
terious manner? Why, it she knew bim, did she not 
reveal herself, and if she did not, why should sbe 
admit a stranger in this manner to her father’s 





house? What horrible mystery wae this gathering 
and darkening about him, and how was Kate Mount- 
ford, the pure, delicate, maidenly woman of his love, 
how was she concerned in it? The quiet closing of a 
distant door aroused him from his reverie, and the 
object of his presence in that house returned upon 
his mind with imperative force. 

“ Go up stairs!’’ the voice so horribly like Kate’s 





had whispered, and towards the staircase Wilbert 
Saxon groped his way, resisting as best he might the 
sickening sense of horror creeping over him and im- 
pelling him to turn and flee this abode of mystery 
and crime, towards which he had journeyed as a } il- 
grim towards the shrine of a saint. 

At the head of the stairs an open door invited en- 
trance, and the young man pushing it open stood 





within a large chamber dimly lighted by the dying 


But to hear her say “ I’ll try,” you would have be- 
lieved she had not the least faith in the world that 
she should ever succeed. There are good reasons, 
though, for suspecting that she did. 

It is only necessary tu record further, that Allie 
Hartridge is no longer a myth, and John Hartridge 
oftener calls his wife “Cousin Allie,” than by any 
other pet name. 
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moonlight, and furnished partly as a sleeping-room, 
partly as a study, for the deeply-recessed window 
was fitted with bookshelves, and within it stood a 
library table covered with books and papers. Before 
this table was a chair, and half lying across it, half 
fallen upon the floor, was the figure of a man dimly 
visible in that faint light, and suggesting wild, hor- 
rible ideas of sudden death, viol » the assassin’s 
hand, and the meaning of that deadly cry which had 
reached the traveller’s ear. 

Upon the table stood a candle and a match, and 
Saxon hastened to obtain a light. This done he ap- 
proached the silent figure upon the chair and raised 
it in his arms. 

It was that of an old man, with venerable white 
hair, and a thin and haggard face; the wide-open 
eyes seemed yet staring in horror and affright at the 
murderer who had quenched their light forever, and 
the thin lips were unclosed as when they uttered 
that last piteous cry. A stream of blood issued from 
the left side, and laying the body upon the fluor Sax- 
on leaned over it and tore away the garments to as- 
certain the nature of the wound, while the feeble 
light of the candle flaring in the current of air from 
the open window, now gave to the dead and ghastly 
face a look of eager intelligence, now left it hidden 
in almost total obscurity. Chancing to glance to- 
wards it as he pursued his investigation, Saxon start- 
ed back aghust, for it seemed as if the glaring eye- 
balls had turned towards him, a:d as if the rigid 
lips were moving for utterance; but a second look 
showed that the change was nothing more than the 
fantastic effects of the flickering light, and again he 
bent to his repulsive task. 

He was interrupted by the confused sound of hur- 
rying feet and earnest voices in the passage below, 
and then up the stairs, and then at the door, which 
Saxon perceived, by a hasty glance over bis shoulder, 
was closed, although he was quite sure he had not 
touched it in entering. 

“Open! Open!” cried several voices, and before 
the young man could relieve himself of the horrible 
burden he still held and reach the door, it was vio- 
lently broken in, and two or three men variously 
armed rushed into the room and towards Saxon. 

“Seize him!” 

** Knock him down!” 

“ Shout him!” 

“Ugh! You villain, we’ve caught you at your 
bloody work!” 

And while one speaker cautiously tried to pinion 
the young man’s arms from behind, another, swing- 
ing the stout stick he held about his head, brought 
it down upon that of the astonished Saxon with such 
torce, «8 to prostrate him beside the murdered man 
almost as insensible as he. 

“That's it, now tie him tight, hand and foot, and 
then we’ll lock him up in the cellar till the squire 
comes. Somebody go for Squire Corwin and the 
coroners,”’ said one, ** and—” 

‘* Where’s Miss Mountford? Bring her to see if 
she knows the villain,” suggested some one else. 

**She can’t see him to-night. She stopped over to 
my house along with my woman, and I lett her most 
as white and coll as ber father,” said a short, stout- 
set man, Jabez Bryant by name, who in virtue of 
his position as the tenant and workman of the de- 
ceased, held a certain authority in the little group. 

‘Did she bring the news? What did she say?” 
asked another. 

‘* Why, we was abed, and my wife she ehook me, 
and says she, ‘ Jabez, there’s some one at the door,’ 
and I, kind of stupid with sleep, rolled out of bed 
and went and opened the door, and there to be sure 
stood Kate Mountford looking more like a thost than 
a live woman, with her hair all down her back, and 
nothing over her night-dress but a big, dark-colored 
cloak, and nothing on her feet. 

***O Jabez!’ says she, as soon as she saw me, 
‘Save my father! He’ll murder him!’ 

* And with that she set in to cry and laugh alto- 
gether, and Susan she got up and told me to lay Kate 
on to the bed, and so I left her, and run along for 
you, because, not knowing how many of them there 
might be, I didn’t want to tackle ’em single-handed 
and maybe get killed myself.” 

** Of course you didn’t, Jabez,” replied one of his 
companions, sympathetically, and then thrusting 
the motionless form of Wilbert Saxon with his foot, 
he inquired: 

** Well, we’d better put this fellow down cellar, 
hadn’t we?” 

** Yes. Hoist him up, and fetch him along,” re- 
plied Jabez; and his subordinates obeyed with 
alacrity. 

The next morning at an early hour Wilbert Saxon, 
recovering his consciousness, sat dizzily up and 
looked about him. A faint and dismal light shone 
down upon him from a small window over his head 
and showed the narrow limits of his prison. A mug 
of water and piece of bread upon a plate lay beside 





The sound of feet upon the stairs promised at least 
achange, and it was with a teeling of relief that the 
prisoner watched the unlocking of the door and en- 
trance to his narrow cell of two stalwart and grim- 
visaged men. 

‘* What does all this mean? How came [ here?” 





demanded he of the foremost, no other than Jabez | 


| Bryant himeelf. 


“You came because we brought you, and you'll go 
because we’ll make you, if you don’t do it willingly,”’ 
replied Bryant, in a surly tone. 

** You might be more civil, my friend, bnt I don’t 
object to going with you. In fact i shall be glad to 
leave this place, which is somewhat damp and 
chilly,” said Saxon, mildly. 

* Cellars is apt to be, and so is State Prison cells,” 
replied Bryant, sententiously. y 

‘1 dare say you know more about that than I do,” 
retorted Saxon, a little indignant at the other’s tone, 
and was rewarded bya vicious drag upon his pin- 
ioned wrists from the rope held in Bryant’s hands. 

**Come along, and hold your jaw,” muttered that 
worthy. 

“If my right hand was at liberty I should soon 
give you cause to hold yours,’’ remarked Saxon, re- 
ceiving the other’s savage glare with a laugh, and 
in this contemptuous state of mind he was ushered 
into the presence of Squire Corwin, the nearest 
justice of the peace, who was presiding with as much 
dignity ashe might over the hastily extemporized 
court-room established in the pretty drawing-room 
of the cottaye. 

“I protest against this treatment, and this impris- 
onment,” began the young man, as soon as he caught 
sight of the squire’s grave face and dignified attitude. 
‘* Whoever you may be, sir, if you know anything 
of law, you know that these men have no right to 
bind or imprison me without legal authority. I will 
appeal to the first magistrate I can fiud for redress—” 

‘Tam a magistrate, and I will bear these men out 
in all they have done,” replied the squire, coldly. 
‘“‘A murderer taken in the very act as it were—” 

“A murderer! Whose wurder? O, that old 
man—and Kate!’’—stammered Saxon, turning pale 
and staggering to a chair as the whole flood of mem- 
ory came pouring over him. 

“ Yes. You remember well enough, I see, and I 
suppose Miss Kate interrupted you at your work. 
We shall see if she has any account to give of you,” 
said the squire, smiling grimly, and then proceeded 
to summon his wituesser. 

The first was Miss Kate Mountford, and after a 
short delay she appeared, leaning heavily upon the 
arm of sympathetic Mrs. Minot, and showing in her 
pale and horror-stricken face and trembling tigure 
how deep and terrible an experience she had passed 
through. 

The j sstice, who was an old friend of the deceased, 
addressed this witness in a tone of considerate kind- 
ness too seldom heard in a court-room, and after 
begging her to be seated and compose herself, pro- 
ceeded to question her gently and gradually upon the 
occurrences of the previous night. 

But Miss Mounttord, witbout waiting for ques- 
tio..s, delivered her testimony in a rapid, connected 
manner, suggesting either a remarkably clear and 
logica! mind or careful previous consideration. 

She said that having telt indisposed upon the pre- 
vious evening she had retired early, leaving her tath- 
er sitting in his own room looking over some papers. 
She knew that he had received a large sum of money 
in the course of the day from the sale of some real 
estate, and she supposed he was arranging for its 
appropriation. Soon after falling asleep she was 
aroused by sounds in the adjoining room, and dis- 
tinguished her father’s voice raised in angry or 
frightened tones, and some muttered words in anoth- 
er voice. Springing from her bed, she threw a large 
water-pooof cloak about her and stole cautiously to 
the door of her father’s room. The door stood ajar, 
and peeping through it she saw a man, a stranger 
to herself, holding her father by the throat and bend- 
ing him backward from his chair. She shrieked aloud 
at the sight, and was rushing forward, when the 
man blew out the candle and at the same time struck 
downward with a large knife which he held. At 
this moment a sudden terror seized upon the witness 
and she rushed away, nor remembered anything else 
until she found herself at Jabez Bryant’s door. 

“You say that you saw the assassin distinctly, 
Miss Mountford?” asked the justice, gravely. 

“ Only his back. I did not see his face,’ replied 
the witness. 

‘** But you would know his figure, should you not?” 

**I do not think I should.” 

‘* Please to look at the prisoner and tell me if you 
think it is the same man who was in your father’s 
room.”” 

“I cannot tell—I do not know,” said Miss Mount- 
ford, raising her eyes, but not turning them upon 
the prisoner, who, upon his part, regarded ber with 
a@ look strangely compounded of horror, astonish- 
ment and incredulity. 

* You cannot identify him?” asked the justice, in 
a tone of considerable disappointment. 

“No. I cannot possibly,” replied the witness, very 
positively. 

**Ido not think Miss Mountford has looked me 
fairly in the face as yet, but I am not surprised,” said 
Wilbert Saxon, in a voice of concentrated bitterness. 

As its tones reached her ear, the witness, who had 
already turned as if to leave the room, started, grew 
even paler than she had been before, and hastily 
turned towards him. He met her look of startled 
inquiry with one of scornful reproach. 

* You did not know that it was me whom you 
had selected as your scape- goat,” said he, quietly. 

“Wilbert! O, what have I dune? What have I 
done? Indeed and indeed, Mr. Corwin, it was not 
he, I am very, very eure that it was not he I 
saw,” pleaded Kate, turning towards the magistrate 





with a gesture of agonized entreaty. 





him, and he drank i reely of the first, and ate a few 
morsels of the latter, for he felt weak and exhausted 
to an unaccountable degree. In vain, however, did 
he rack his aching brain for any suggestion as to the 
cause of his present situation, or the events leading 
to it. The whole scene of the previous night had 
vanished utterly as a dream, and it was almost with 
a doubt of his own identity that the young man fin- 
ished his unprofitable meditations. 


** My dear young lady,” replied Justice Corwin, in 
@ somewhat reproving manner, “ your testimony un- 
der oath that you could not possibly recognize your 
father’s murderer, that you did not see his face and 
that his figure was unknown to you, is already re- 
corded, and prevents my accepting the statement you 
now offer. If you could not identify the murderer, 
you cannot deny upon oath that this was the man. 
I shall, however, be glad of your testimony with re- 
gard to the prisoner, who will be removed while it is 
given. Mr. Minot, remove the prisoner.” 

But Miss Mountford was in no condition for fur- 
ther examination, having fallen into a fit of hysterical 
weeping so violent that the justice, after a few at- 
tewpts at questioning her, allowed Mrs. Minot to 
lead ber away, and ordered the return of the prisoner, 
whom he again closely questioned as to nis name, 
residence, and business at the cottage upon the 
previous night. 

All these questions Wilbsrt Saxon answered 
promptly and truthfully, stating in explanation of 
his somewhat clandestine approach to the house, 
that he had met Miss Mounttord during the previous 
winter, which she bad spent in a distant city, and 
had obtained the promise of her hand in marriage, 
but had failed in obtaining Mr. Mountford’s sanction 
to the engagement, or even permission to visit at the 
house. After waiting several months and writing 
many letters he had resolved to risk presenting him- 
self at the cottage and soliciting a personal interview 
with the father of his betrothed, and although it 
was already night when he arrived at the town near 
which Mr. Mountford lived, he determined to ride 
on in hopes of obtaining lodgings at some farmhouse 
nearer than the village, or perhaps encountering by 
chance some member of the household. 

To this story, told in the low and hesitating tones 
of a man forced to reveal those matters which every 
man holds private and personal, the magistrate lis- 
tened with careful attention, and at the end, re- 
marked, coldly: 

“Your statement is an extraordinary one, Mr. 
Saxon, and even by that, it appears that there was 
hard feeling between you and the deceased.” 

“Yes, there certainly was,’ said Saxon, boldly. 

‘And if you had entered the house and met Mr. 
Mountford, there would very likely have ensued a 
dispute.” 

** Yes, there might have been; but he was dead 
before I set foot within his doors,” said the young 
man, in the quiet tone of conviction. 

‘* Nevertheless, sir, I feel it my duty to commit you 
tor trial; and if you are innocent, this will be no more 
than an opportunity for proving that innocence, and 
clearing yourself of a suspicion that otherwise would 
be likely to cling to you for life,” said the justice, 
calmly. And half an_hour later, Wilbert Saxon was 
led away to prison, to await his trial tor the murder 
of John Mountford. 

The prisoner was not a poor man, although not 
rich enough to satisty the ambition of his elected 
father-in law, who was at once wealthy and avari- 
cious; and he now found means of employing 
excellent counsel, and protecting himself behind all 
the devices of the law from the unjust attack upon 
his character and his life. 

The day appointed for the trial was an early one, 
and its eve arrived. Saxon held a long consultation 
with his lawyer, assured himself that all was done 
that could be done, and then resigned himself to 
spending a long, sad evening alone, as he had spent 
80 Many evenings before, when the turnkey informed 
him that a lady wished to see him. 

“A lady! Ido not know one who would visit me 
here; but show her in, if she wishes to come,” said 
Saxon, recklessly, and fixed his eyes with some curi- 
osity upon the door. 

It presently opened, and the lady appeared, escorted 
by the turnkey, who immediately retreated, leaving 


the visitor standing, abashed and hesitating, just | 


within the entrance of the cell. 

Saxon cast one scrutinizing glance at the slender, 
drooping tigure, draped in deepest mourning, its face 
hidden by a thick veil, and then he turned away and 
seated himself at the further corner of the cell. 

The stranger extended an imploring band, threw 
up her veil, showing a pallid, tearworn face, and 
murmured: 

“ Wilbert!” 

“What does Miss Mountford wish with the man 
whose lite she swore away to shield another’s?” asked 
Saxon, in # tone of icy contempt. 

“Another’s? Whose? What do you mean, Wil- 
bert?” demanded Kate Mountford, surprise master- 
ing*all other emotions. 

“Mean! Do not you suppose I understood the 
plot you laid, the farce you carried through, that 
night? Why did you draw me into the bouse, and 
then close and bolt the door to prevent my escape? 
Why did you direct me to go up stairs, and when I 
was safe in the chamber with your father’s yet bleed- 
ing corpse, luck me in while you went to summon 
witnesses of my presence there? Why, unless you 
wished to save either some other man or yourself 
from detection?” 

‘* Myself!” breathed Kate’s white lips. 

‘Yes. The woman who could entrap, betray, and 
swear away the life of the man she had vowed, over 
and over again, to love and trust for this life and the 
next, that woman might raise her hand against her 
father’s life, if moved to it by motives strong enough.” 

“O Wilbert, Wilbert! how cruel you are!” sobbed 
Kate, overcome with anguish. 

‘*Cruel! How dare you speak the word? Yon, to 
whom I gave my whole heart, my life, my name and 
my fortune! I laid them all at your feet, and how 





did you repay me? You have trampled them in the 
mire, and robbed me of all, without even accepting 
the gift I offered. I cruel!” 

* Wilbert, hear me. I came bere this day to saye 
them all for you—life, fame, name and fortune, | 
give them back to you, untarnished.” 

“How? What new farce is this?” 

“O Wilbert! But I will be patient, for you have 
indeed suffered unjustly, and through me. Bat hear 
the story that I have to tell, and then try to forgive 
me.” 

“If you have any explanation to offer, why has it 
been deferred until now, when probably it will come 
too late?” asked Saxon, coldly. 

** Because I hoped to bring you news of a fall 
reparation, and the proof of your innocence; but | 
have failed, and now can only offer you the atone- 
ment of my own confession,’’ said Miss Mounttord, 
sadly. 

** Go on,” replied Saxon, hoarsely. 

** | was wakened from sleep by the sound of con- 
tending voices, as I testified, but the rest of my evi- 
dence was false. When I looked through the crack 
of the door into my father’s chamber, I saw his mur- 
derer also, but too plainly, and knew him but too 
well—” 

‘* His name!” muttered Wilbert Saxon, clutching 
the trembling girl by the wrist. 

** Lionel Mountford.” 

‘* Your brother!” 

“Yes, my poor, misguided brother, of whom I 
have often spoken to you. He left home, as you 
know, three years ago, and since that time has been 
rapidly sinking into the worst sort of company and 
way of life. He came home six months ago, and my 
father and he had a fearful quarrel, ending in my 
father’s turning him out of doors, and threatening 
him with his curse, should he ever return. After 
that he wrote demanding money to pay a forged ac- 
ceptance given by him to some one who had discoy- 
ered the forgery. This made my father very angry, 
and he answered it as he felt about it. From that 
time, we heard nothing of Lionel until I saw him 
that night in my father’s room.” 

“And then?” sternly demanded Wilbert. 

**T screamed, and rushed into the room, and tried 
to seize Lionel’s arm; but he threw me off with a 
curse, and blew out the light. Then I ran to Minot's 
house as fast as I could, to get assistance. When I 
recovered from my swoon, they told me they had 
found the murderer still at his work, and that he 
was a stranger. I knew then that Lionel had es- 
caped, and, God forgive me! I thought that I could 
be silent and let the law take its course. If I told all 
that I knew, Lionel would be captured, and his life 
would lie at my door. If I was silent, the stranger, 
whoever he w2s, might possibly escape, or prove his 
innocence. At any rate, it gave my brother time to 
escape, and I selfishly valued his risk at a higher 
rate than that of the unknown. Then, at the ex- 
amination I resolved not to look at the prisoner, that 
I might safely refuse to identify him.” 

“But you might easily, since you had made up 
your mind to perjury, have sworn that the prisoner 
was 201 the murderer,” suggested Saxon. 

** Yes; but then you see they would have at once 
looked further, and sought for proof against some 
other person, don’t you see?” 

“Yes. That was feminine justice, and feminine 
logic, all over,” sneered Saxon. 

* But, Wilbert, he was my brother, and I thought 
the other was a stranger. If 1 had known it was 
you wal 

“It should have made no difference. Right is 
right, and is to be followed, though a brother, or 
lover, or your own life stood in the way,” said Saxon, 
sternly. 

“Forgive me. I was weak and cowardly; but 1 
am @& woman, and they are different from you severe, 
unflinching men,” pleaded Kate. 

‘* Well, what do you propose doing now?” 

“1 have been trying to find Lionel. He was al- 
| ways fond of me, and I have done him many a good 
turn when he was in trouble. I do not think he 
would wish to break my heart, and I wrote to tell 
him all about it.” 

** How did you know where to write?” 

“I knew a woman—he had shameful secrets that 
I cannot reveal, even now—and the city she lived in, 
and I wrote to her—” 

** You wrote to such @ woman?” 

** Yes, to save your life, Wilbert.” 

“ Well?” 

‘*T enclosed to her my letter to Lionel, and I prayed 
her, as one woman knows bow to pray another, to 
urge my request upon him. I told her that she need 
not give him up, need not betray his hiding-place, 
but that she must force him to send me a confession 
of his crime, to save the lite of an innocent man. In 
due time I received an answer from this woman. 
She assured me that she did not know where to find 
Livnel, bat that she had no doubt of soon hearing 
from bim, and that she would do her very best to 
bring him to my wishes. But the days have gone 
on and on, and there are no more tidings, and now 
the time has come. But, Wilbert, if I go into court 
to-morrow, it will be to tell the whole truth, and to 
confess my perjary—”’ 

‘Too late! They will not credit you,” muttered 
Saxon, his head between his hands. 

“They must, they shall believe me, for I will tell 
| the whole, every word, and truth has a ring to it 
that carries conviction with it,” asserted Kate, 
vehemently. 

“Too late!” again murmured Saxon. And at that 
moment the turnkey opened the door, to say that the 
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a 
| visitor had already outstayed her time, and must 
Jeave immediately. 
«O Wilbert, can you say that you forgive me?” 
murmured the girl, bending over him as she rose to 


0. 

“ Kate! Yes, I forgive you. I see your 
| temptation. Good-night, dear,” whispered he. And 
| with this faint gleam of comfort she was forced to 


| leave. 
Left alone, Wilbert Saxon paced the narrow limits 


| 
of his cell the whole night through. Nor, strange to 


say, was it his own peril, or his owp chances of escape 
which absorbed his thoughts, for they were fixed up- 
on the story he had just heard, and upon Kate’s 
conduct in the affair. The result of his meditations 
may be guessed from the broken exclamation which 
fell from his lips as he finally threw himself upon his 
narrow pallet just as the gray light of dawn pene- 
trated the grated window. 

“ Poor darling! The loving woman-heart, and the 
unreasoning woman-head! It is she should forgive 
me, and not her. O Kate, I hope—” 

When the turnkey came to lead the prisoner to 
trial, he found him sleeping so serenely that he stood 
a moment looking at him, before he said: 

“Come, friend! It’s time to be up, and either 
you’ve a clear conscience or a mighty tough one, if 
you can sleep like that this morning.” 

“1 only hope the truth may to-day be made as 
clear as my conscience is,” said Saxon, calmly, as he 
obeyed the summons. 

The court-room was crowded, for the case was con- 
sidered one of unusual interest. 

The preliminary forms were attended to, the pris- 
oner, pale, calm and collected, took his place at the 
bar, and the district attorney delivered the opening 
plea in a strain of masterly but somewhat sophistical 
eloquence. Then came a few words from his oppo- 
nent, and then the witnesses were summoned; first 
of all, Katherine Mountford, who offered an excuse 
fur non-appearance on account of severe illness, 
promising, however, to appear in the course of the 
case, without fail. This excuse the court was obliged, 
however unwillingly, to receive, as the plea of illness 
was accompanied by a physician’s certificate. Other 
witnesses were called, and the case proceeded. The 
testimony for the prosecution was all in except that 
of Miss Mountford, and the defence had brought a 
cloud of witnesses to prove the previous good charac- 
ter of the accused, and even attempted a sort of alibi, 
asserting that he could not have reached the scene 
of the murder until after the time when, according 
to medical testimony, it must have been committed. 
But although the learned I for the defe in- 
geniously lengthened out this testin:ony, and resorted 
to more than one rather questionable expedient for 
lengtheuing out his allotted time, he was at last 
forced to confess that his case was closed, unless he 
should see occasion to offer rebutting testimony at a 
later point of the trial; and he was just about to 
yield the floor to the counsel for the prosecution, 
whose first movement would have been to resummon 
Katherine Mountford, when a stir was visible near 
the door of the court-room, and then an officer was 
seen escorting forward a common-looking man, who 
held a folded paper in his hand. The counsel upon 
both sides paused, as if waiting for sou.e expected 
disclosure, and even the honorable judge looked a 
little curious, while the new-comer slowly made his 
way towards the counsel, who, leaning forward with 
outstretched hand, almost snatched the paper ten- 
dered him by the other, tore it open, glanced over it, 
and then exclaimed: 

“ Your honor, before closing my case I will put in 
an affidavit just received, which will, 1 think, natu- 
rally change the aspect of aftairs.” 

A gesture of assent from the bench, and an angry 





to this statement, and Saxon’s lawyer, with a smile of 
exultation upon his fiery face, proceeded to read the 
following words, in a clear, full voice: 


“T, Lionel Mountford, being about to die, do de- 
clare that it was I, and only I, who killed my father, 
John Mountford, on the fifth day ot last September. 
I did not mean to do it; but the old man taunted me, 
and I was angry. I took his money, and was making 
my escape when Wilbert Saxon rode up to the door. 
I let him in, not knowing who he was, directing him, 
in a disguised voice, to go up stairs; and when he 
was in the chamber, softly locked the door, that he 
might be found there, and answer for the murder. 
Then I went out of the back door, mounted his horse, 
and made my escape. That is all, and enough; and 
now I shall die a little easier. 

(Signed) “ LionEL MountTForD.” 


To this confession was appended the signatures of 
two witnesses, and the declaration of a magistrate 
that it had been delivered to him under oath by the 
signer. Of course the case was closed at once, and 
Wilbert Saxon went forth a free man, with no stain 
upon his name. A few weeks later, he sought Kate 
Mountford, in her seclusion ; and their reconciliation 


Was 80 perfect and so rapid, th 
pn cansaner rapid, that in one month more 
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: Tums!” cried he. “I’ve been bored to death 
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frown upon the face of the opposing counsel, replied : 


ose eight or ten clerks bored him | 


FOUND DEAD. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MR. CHARLES STEEN PICKS UP SOME INFORMATION. 


THE change in Mr. Charles Steen’s social position 
—but yesterday in the paupers’ ward, and to-day 
well and warmly clad, travelling by first-class on 
special mission—had been great and sudden. But 
then he was used to changes. 


seemed more like an unpleasant dream than rude 
reality. The rank of a gentleman was what he had 
always held. He felt himself, therefore, rather rein- 
stated in his former condition than elevated from a 
very lowone. And as for the future, he had never 
had any great expectations in that direction; and he 
was but seventeen, and by nature buoyant. Nota 


have imagined this handsome young gentleman to 
have but five pounds in the world which he could 
call his own, or that the very mourning suit he wore 
belonged to another man. His mind was scarcely at 
all taken up with hie own affairs; he thought of his 
patron, who was still an enigma to him, to solve 
which there now seemed only one way, namely, to 
conclade that he was not entirely sane. And he 
thought of the undertaking on which he himself was 
at present engaged. What sort ot people would be 
his hostess and her daughter; and how would they 
conduct themselves in their calamity? Although 
Charles Steen had suffered so much at the dire hands 
of death, he had never been brought face to face 
with it. When the news of good Captain Mangoe’s 
demise had reached Cayenne Lodge, it had been 
borne with equanimity by all, and by his widow with 
the most submissive resignation. The news of loss, 
especially when coming from far away, and thereby 
already seeming long ago, is a very different thing 
from that visible bereavement, when the dead are 
brought home to tell their own ghastly tale. It did 
not, as he thought of this, seem so altogether strange 
that Mr. Frederick Blissett should prefer to go down 
to A!lzrove by deputy. He evidently had disordered 
nerves (although he might not be quite so ill as he 
wished it to be supposed), and so melancholy a visit 
would upset him. Perbayps, too, his late brother and 
himselt had not been upon the most cordial terms. 
Or perhaps he and the widow were ut variance. This 
latter supposition seemed likely enough, since the 
daughter of the dead man, and not herself, had writ- 
ten to apprise the painter of what had happened; 
and it was to Miss Blissett that the note was ad- 
dressed, which he had read as he came along in the 
Hansom, and now, as he lay back in his corner of 
the railway carriage, perused again. 


‘My DEAR CHRISTIE,—Words fail me to write 
what I feel concerning tue terrible mistor:u 1e which 
(L am sure) has overwhelmed you and your poor 
mother. Nor, unhappily, can | come down at once, 
in person, as I naturally desire to. I am exceeding- 
ly unwell, and have been so for several days. The 
night before last, in particular, though I retired ear- 
ly and rose late, contrary, as you know, to my usual 
custom, I was serivusly ill, and Last night not much 
better, as you will learn from tue young gentleman 
who bears this note. The nature of his position, as 
my companion and confidential clerk (if I may so 
term him), will explain how far from well I have 
| been, to have made it necessary to employ such a 
person. I have been fortunate in finding a youth of 
such good birth and education (as you will perceive 
for yourselt) to fill the post, and ulihough be has been 
| with me but a short tiwe, I have every confidence in 
him. Pray, ask your good mother to communicate 
her wishes to him upon all matters wherein it lics in 
' my power to serve her, and he will carry them to me. 
How egotistic all this wust sound to you, whose 
thoughts are occupied with the memory of a tar bet- 
ter man than your poor Uncle F.ed. ever was, or 
will be! Alas, alas! How I wish I could comfort 
you by word or deed. If 1 find myself at all equal to 
the exertion, I shall of course come down to pay the 
last sad tribute to my dear and lamented brother; of 
the date, etc. my young friend (Mr. Charles Steen) 
will of course inform me. With the deepest sympa- 
thy for you and your bereaved mother, to whom, 
please, remember me with affectionate respect, I am 
always your loving uncle, FREv. BLIsSsSE?TT.” 





As the young man fulded this letter up, and placed 
it in his breast-pocket, he became for the first time 
fully conscious of the presence of two fellow-passen- 
gers, although he had already flown over a mile or 
two in their company. So wrapt he was, however, 
in reflection upon his patron’s letter, which seemed 
somehow, to corroborate his suspicions that Mr. Fred- 
erick Bissett and his sister-m-law were not on the 
best of terms, a circumstance which was likely to 
render his own niission doubly embarrassing, that 
perhaps he would not have noticed them even now, 
had not his attention been drawn to their conversa- 
tion by the mention by one of them of Allgrove. 
Yes; certainly the gentleman in the white cravat had 
stated that he had come from Allgrove that morning. 
If so, he was probably returning to it. He might 
then become his fellow-passenger from Chudleigh 
Station; they might take a conveyance between 
them, unless, indeed (and the stranger’s double eye- 
glasses were set in gold), he should havea private 
carriage to meet him. Even in that case, however, 
' a divine, as he evidently was, would doubtless be be- 
' nevolent enough to offer him a lift. In youth, we 

crave for companionship. The past does not yet af- 
| turd us sufficient food for reflection; and we have not 








passenger who saw him step into the train would : 





found out that nine chance acquaintances out of ten 
are mere repetitions of the same type, and dead con- 
versational failures. 

‘*I should not have gone to town at all, if it had 
not been absolutely necessary,” continued the old 
gentleman; ‘and Iam running back again, as you 
see, in case I can be of any use. That is excuse 
enough; but indeed I should not have dreamed of 
calling upon him.” 

“I know he never was a favorite of yours, Mr. 


Moreover, he had been | Mellish,” said the other, gravely, a bluff rabicand 
in the straits of penury only a few days, which! gentleman, with very pleasant gray eyes, and a hear- 


ty voice, which he seemed to be endeavoring to soften, 
to suit some sorrowful topic. ‘“ The new squire will 
be very different from the last.” 

“A Satyr to Hyperion, Mr. Lane.” 

“ T don’t know about Hyperion, parson; but Frank 
Blissett was just the best feHow I ever met at cover- 
side; and as for his successor being a satyr, I am 
afraid that is true, for he always had a biting tongue.” 

Mr. Mellish’s face gave one great twinkle, so that 
his spectacles looked for an instant like the cover of 
a cucumber-frame that catches the sun. Then he 
sighed, as though reproaching himself for baving 
given way to merriment, however short-lived. 

“ Yes,” said he; ‘‘ Mr. Frederick is sharp enough 
at tongue-fence, and, indeed, a clever fellow alto- 
gether. His tricks in India showed that, if they did 
not do so much credit to his morality.” 

“Ay; he was the first to find out how to wina 
cheroot sweepstakes; that, by dipping your weed 
in saltpetre, you could keep it alight ina whirlwind ”’ 

‘Yes; and then that pice story showe a good deal 
of ingenuity. Don’t you know it? Well, it was af- 
ter he had to leave the army on account of money- 
matters, that he got made collector, or some other 
responsible officer of that kind, in the civil service; 
his previous conduct recommending him (I suppose) 
80 particularly to the Indian authorities for sucha 
post. However, he got it. Well, the money intrust- 
ed to him had to be sent to Calcutta at considerable 
intervals of time; and his native clerk being of the 
same sort of practical turn as his master, used to 
substitute small coins (pice) for the rupees in the 
treasury-bags, and lent the government-money to his 
fellow-natives, for a good consideration. Mr. Fred- 
erick gota hint of this; but, unfortunately, a little 
late. The inspector had given him notice that he 
should visit him officially next week. The money 
was gone and the collector was answerable. If the 
clerk had been accused at once, it was certain that 
not arupee would be returned. The man would take 
his punishment, and the native creditors wonld re- 
pudiate the transaction. But his master sent for his 
clerk, and informed him that henceforward the mon- 
ey would be returned less frequently than usual: 
only the accounts must be made afresh, to suit the 
new state of things. ‘ We will go over the rupees on 
Thureday together,’ said he. The clerk flies to his 
creditors, explains how matters stand, and promising 
more favorable terms in future, gets most of the 
money back, and borrows the remainder, to be repaid 
on Friday. The rupees were made all right, though 
only as the clerk hoped pro tem. After they had 
gone over them together, ‘ Well,’ said Mr. Freder- 
ick, ‘I am glad that all those pice have been taken 
away, my friend, which I found here the day before 
yesterday. But you thoroughly understand the rea- 
son why 1 am obliged for the future to dispense with 
your valuable services.’ ’” 

** How he enjoyed making that speech, I’ll answer 
for it!” said Mr. Lane, chuckling merrily. 

‘*Ay; and how he squinted, I warrant,” assented 
Mr. Mellish. 

** T suppose this Frederick Blissett gets all the pro- 
perty?’’ observed Mr. Lane, regretfully. 

‘*O yes. It is entailed on heirs-male; the conse- 
quence is that those dearest and nearest to the de- 
ceased are almost penniless. Our savage island cus- 
tom, sir.’’ 

“The greatest bulwark of the British constitution, 
Mr. Mellish, although I deeply regret its working in 
the present instance. How much will the poor wid- 
ow— Upon my life, I feel like a child when I speak 
of her. I never shall forget that interview with her 
yesterday. That damned little Fungus (I beg your 
pardon, parson) wouldn’t see me through it, and you 
were out, 80 I had to break the news to her. Not but 
that, directly she saw my face, she knew what had 
happened. ‘My Frank is dead!’ said she. It was 
terrible to hear and see her, sir.” And Mr. Lane ex- 
ecuted a flourish of trumpets, by aid of his nure and 
his pocket handkerchief, in order to cunceal his 
emotion. 

‘Mrs. Blissett and Christie will have about two 
hundred pounds a year,” said the clergyman, grave- 
ly, ‘‘ and that little cottage by the river to live in.” 

** But I hope this fellow will behave like a gentle- 
man to them, will set by a portion of his own—” 

“ Not he, sir,” interrupted Mr. Mellish. ‘ Though 
it he made such an offer, mind you, the widow would 
never accept it. She is anexcellent judge of charac- 
ter,and she knows her brother-in-law well; and I 
know him too. In the first place ’—here the speak- 
er’s voice sank to a whisper, and he looked suspicious- 
ly at Charles Steen, who, Iam afraid, was counter- 
feiting aleep (‘‘ not right, but very natural,” as bis 
patron would have said) - “in the first place, Fred- 
erick Biixsett is half mad; he is touched in his up- 
per-decks.” 

** What! and he such a clever fellow?” 

** Yes sir. 


Madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool rcason eve? comprehends. 





He has all the. cuoning and malignity of “ one dis- 
tract ;” and he is as grasping and avaricious (although 
not mean in little thimgs, like our friend Fangus) as 
Old Scratch. No; Mrs. Blissett will be spared the 
embarrassment of refusing any such generous ar- 
rangements made for her by her brother-in-law, you 
may take my word for that.” 

“Nay; I shall hope better things of him than 
what you tell me, Mellish. His new position may ai- 
ter his character. He has been confoundedly hard- 
up, you know, all his life, and that makes a fellow 
look sharp tor the main chance. As the Squire of 
Morden Hall, he may behave better.” 

* Or will seem to do so, doubtless,” observed the 
other dryly. . 


“0, what a world of vile ill-favored faults 
Looks handsome in three thousand pounds a year! 


I have not patience to think of it. Fancy that poor 
lady in her sad condition turned out of her house, 
with all its loving memories, to make room for such 
a@ successor! Bah! If I was not a clergyman, I 
could say it was almost enough to make one disbe- 
lieve in a Providence.”’ 

* Yes, indeed,” returned the other, tapping his 
boot reflectively. ‘‘It’s a most awkward thing. I 
wonder what will be done about the shooting. I 
daresay, being a painter, he don’t know one bird 
from another—fiyinz, The Hunt, too, will lose a 
good subscription. He'll be made a magistrate of 
course. Umph! I daresay I shall have trouble 
enovgh with him. These interlopers are always 
questioning decisions, and setting themselves against 
the chairman. Halloo, bere’s Chudleigh! I had no 
idea we had got so far. You get out here, Mellish, of 
course?” 

“Yes. You will be at Allgrove the day after to- 
morrow, for the inquest? ’ 

“Certainly; it will bemyduty. Although, indeed, 
the proceedings will be merely nominal.” 

“Did you say this was Chudleigh, sir,” asked 
Charles Steen, rousing himself with a yawn. 

* Yes indeed; here we are.” 

The train slid slowly along the platform as he 
spoke. 

“Can I get any conveyance, do you know, sir, 
to take me to Allgrove—to a house called Morden 
Hall?” 

Mr. Mellish, who, unencumbered with luggage, 
was about to hurry away to where an open carriage 
with one horse could be seen awaiting him at the 
station-gate, was arrested at once by these words. 

**Morden Hall? You can’t gothere. Death and 
mourning are in that house, sir.” 

“TI know it. That is why I am sent, sir.” 

“O, I see; the undertaker’s man from London,’’ 
muttered the parson, peevishly. ‘I should have 
thought she had more sense than to spend a half- 
year’s income upon such mummery. Here sir, you 
may take a seat by me, if you have not got much 
luggage, and it isn’t—” He wes about to say a “‘cof- 
fin and ostrich feathers;’’ but he stopped himself 
just in time, and added “ very heavy.” 

The portmanteau was put in; the groom, who was 
a'so gardener and butler, took bis place behind, and 
eff drove the rector with his late companion. 

‘* What bouse do you represent, sir?” asked the 
former sharply, after a long silence. 

**T came down to Allgrove on the part of Mr. Fred- 
erick Blissett of Conduit street.” 

‘“* Ah, exactly; I’m glad to hear it. He has taken 
all these expenses upon his own shoulders, has he? 
Very proper, veryright. But you must wait till after 
the inquest. It’s no use your going to the Hall; in- 
deed, that’s out of the question. The body’s at the 
public-house at present.” 

For a moment, Charles Steen entertained the sus- 
picion that another body—namely, Mr. Mellish—had 
been at the public-house but recently; then the 
true state of the case flashed upon him. 

“You mistake my errand,” said he, smiling; “I 
am the secretary and confidential agent of Mr. Fred- 
erick Blissett.” 

“The deuce you are!” ejaculated the rector, the 
recollection of his Jate conversation with Mr. Lane 
causing his honest face to bear a sudden glow. 
‘* Why, my friend and I were gossiping about him 
as we cume down in the train. Did you not hear 
us?” 

“‘T did hear something of it, sir, but not enough to 
justify my interference; besides, | have only known 
Mr. Blissett alittle while myself, and am not in a po- 
sition—I am sure he would not wish it—to say to 
two strangers: ‘ You must not express your opinion 
upon this gentleman in my presence.’ If I am 
wrong, I owe him an apology, and you also, sir.” 

“A very proper observation, sir,” said Mr. Mellish, 
upon whom the good-looks and well chosen speech of 
the young man were having their effect, notwith- 
standing his natural prejudice against the envoy of 
the new squire. ‘“ I conclude, then, that your—that 
Mr. Frederick is not himself coming down to All- 
grove immediately?” 

“No sir. I am charged with a letter to Miss 
Christiana—” 

**Christie,” interrupted Mr. Mellish. ‘ Nobody 
calls her Christiana; even to strangers she is intro- 
duced as Miss Christie.” 

“ Well, sir, I have a letter for her to explain that 
Mr. Frederick Blissett has been ill for some time, 
and—” 

“He was well enough three days ago,” broke in 
Mr. Mellish, bluntly. ‘ He wrote to his poor brother 
(18s IL happen to know) witheut saying a word about 
ill health; and the squire wrote back by return of 
post, yes, the day before yester !ay, to ask him to 
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hunt at Newnham, which he would scarcely have 
done had he known Mr. Frederick to be unwell. 
However, that of course is not your business—nor, 
indeed, mine either. Do you see that vast ploughed 
field, cut in the middle by a straight green road, 
yonder?” 

The rector had stopped the horse, to breathe him, 
at the top of a long ascent. Before them lay a wide 
platean cf down, over which the November wind 
blew very keenly; but on the right hand, whither 
the speaker was pointing with his whip, there was a 
hollow—a vast trough, as it were, in the rolling 
downland, where the plough had sought to take 
away its reproach from the barren soil. 

‘*That was the place where your friend’s brother 
was found dead but yesterday,” said Mr. Mellish, 
gravely. 

Associated with sach a catastrophe—for which its 
bleak and sterile solitariness seemed very fitting— 
it was not a scene easily forgotten. Charles Steen 
regarded it long and fixedly. He kept silence for 
some distance, and his voice was sad, as he presently 
remarked, ‘‘ From what you, or your friend, let fall 
in the railway carriage, I understand that this poor 
gentleman has not left his family well provided for. 
Let me say for your comfort that in this letter here 
Mr. Frederick writes to Miss Christie, ‘ Pray, ask 
your good mother to express her wishes upon any 
matter wherein it lies in my power to serve her;’ 
and I am bound to say that I have myself experien- 
ced most genuine proofs of bis generous—and, yes, 
certainly unselfis —xindness.” 

“Tam right glad to bear it, sir,” exclaimed the 
rector. “To do good deeds is a certain means of 
living down a bad reputation. Not, of course,” 
added Mr. Mellish with precipitation, “that that is 
the case with your friend and patron; but we 
country folks like familiar faces, and when one is 
gone (such a kindly one, too, a8 this one was!), we 
regard that which comes to fill its place with suspi- 
cious prejudice. But Mr. Frederick, being such as 
you represent him, will win. his way in time. As 
for you, it does you credit to speak so well of your 
benefactor, and we shall be good friends, I see. 
‘Upon any matter wherein it lies in his power to 
serve her,’ he says, does he? I am glad of that, for 
Christie’s sake, at all events; the widuw will surely 
never stand in Christie’s way. Look you here, young 
gentleman. I am an old man, anda minister (al- 
though an unworthy one) ot God Almighty. By 
virtue cf my age and office, I may urge upon you, 
although a stranger, considerations which from 
another would be impertinent. Be a friend—you 
who have the ear of your patron—to this widow and 
orphan, as far as lies in your power. They have 
suffered a terrible blow, which at present numbs them 
to the minor trials that are awaiting them—poverty 
- among the rest.” 

“* You may trust me, sir. 
poor myself.” 

“Ay; but you have not had wealth, and lost it. 


1 know what it is to be 


To be worst, 
The lowest and most dejected thing in fortune 
Stands still in esperance, lives not in fear; 
The lamentable change is from the best. 


Do you understand? When we are suffering from 
the grief of loss, we underrate all other calamities, 
notwithstanding that they have very bitter stings. 
If you find these poor women careless of the future, 
you must take what measures you can for their ad- 
vantage. God has given you a great responsibility 
at @ very early age.” 

‘Alas, sir, I have no power, no influence with Mr. 
Blissett whatever. My position with him is of the 
humblest.” 

“‘No matter; he must see with your eyes, since he 
is not here to see for himself. Your position is hum- 
ble, but I am much mistaken if you are not a gentle- 
man. (By all means will I gain him,’ thought the 
parson, like another St. Paul.) ‘‘ You must prom- 
ise me to do your best.” 

**T do, indeed, sir.” 

“ There’s a good boy! Look, yonder is Allgrove— 
and a precious steep pitch this is that dips down into 
it; that winding river is the Rill; and see, that fine 
place amid the trees, with all the blinds drawn down, 
because the light and life are gone out of it, that is 
the house you are bound fur—Morden Hall.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE HOUSE OF MOURNING, 


AT the door of the little white vicarage which 
opened on the viltage street—although behind, it 
had a pleasant garden extending to the river-bank 
—the parson’s sober nag stopped short, and Mr. 
Mellish had to use his whip-lash, albeit as lightly 
as though he were whipping a stream instead of a 
strawberry mare. “ I shall take you on to the house, 
Mr. Steen, myself,” said he. ‘I should have gone 

there presently, in any case. But as Mr. Frederick’s 


seenied to grow more distastetul as he drew near its 
accouplishment. It was evident that he was the 
representative of one who was far from popular, and 
oe was required of hi a would demand tact as well 








as delicacy. It was not to be expected that he should 
feel adeep regret for the loss of one whom he had 


The young man started up and bowed. 
Christie, pale, worn with weeping, and still more 


never seen, and had only heard of within the last ' with efforts not to weep, attired in some old black 


twenty-four hours; and yet, in this atmosphere of 
woe, he must be careful to comport himself like 
others who had areason for their grief. The wo- 
man who opened the lodge-gate to let them through, 
had eyes red with weeping, and when Mr. Mellish 
asked after her mistress, burst into tears. 

“ She keeps up wonderful, sir, I believe, consider- 
ing,’ sobbed she. “I should ha’ thought it would 
ha’ killed her.” 

“God forbid, Martha! We must all keep up for 
her sake and Miss Christie’s,’’ said the parson, 
kindly. 

**Yes sir; but it’s hard to do’t. O, to think asI 
shall never open the gate to bim again! He had 
always a smile and a pleasant word for me, sir. 
And I was not up to let him out yesterday morning, 
sir. Perhaps his last thought of me was as [ wasa 
slugga-bed. There’s his horse’s hoof-mark~, look 
you yet, sir.”” And again Martha’s ready tears rain- 
ed down her cheeks, as the vehicle drove on. 

The thaw had continued, and there was a melan- 
choly dripping from the park trees; the woods were 
hid in vapor, and even on the comparatively high 
ground on which the Hall was situated, the evening 
mist was rising, though it was yet early. The house 
itself, with its closed shutters, stared at the visitors 
like one with sightless eyes. No sign of life was to 
be seen as they drew up, except a little spaniel, 
which jumped from the mat on the front-door, and 
ran to meet them, but upon seeing it was not the 
master he in vain expected, slouched away in silent 
disappointment. 

“Poor Scaramouch! He has lost a good friend, 
like the rest of us,’’ said Mr. Mellish, with a sigh. 

These incidents, and the gloom of the scene about 
him, were not without their effect upon Charles 
Steen, whose disposition was singularly sympathetic, 
even for his time of life. He began to feel a personal 
interest in the sad fate of one so universally regret- 
ted; and his countenance did not belie the mourning 
suit he wore. 

** How is your missis, Maitland?’’ asked Mr. Mel- 
lish, anxiously, as the butler opened the door. 

“ Better than one would expect, sir,” said the old 
servant, shaking his head. ‘ She don’t give way to 
tears much, they tell me.” 

**T am sorry for it,” said the parson. 
bad sign. Has the doctor been?” 

“Mr. Ricketts called, sir; 
wouldn’t see him.” 

‘*And Miss Christie?” 

**Miss Christie is wonderful good, sir; tries to 
keep up for the sake of her mother; but, O Lord, 
sir, it’s a hard matter for all of us.” 

** Now, don’t you be a fool, Maitland,” said the 
parson, sharply; ‘‘but take a lesson from your 
young mistress. Show this gentleman into the 
breakfast-parlor, if there’s a fire there, and see about 
getting aroom for him. He will stay here to-night, 
and probably longer.” 

The butler stared. 

“Jt’s all right,” said the rector. ‘‘ Mr. Steen 
bere has come down on the part of Mr. Frederick, 
who is too ill to come in person.” 

“Very good, sir. Then he can have Mr. Fred- 
erick’s room, which was prepared for him, by missis’s 
orders, the night before last.” 

“That will do, Maitland. You may leave us. 
Now, Mr. Steen, you will be good enough to stay 
here, while I go up stairs and mention your arrival. 
There are no books, because this was poor Frank’s 
‘study,’ and reading was not his forte. But there is 
a picture to look at, which is large enough to be 
seen by this light. It represents Boleslaus, King of 
Poland, slaying Stanislaus, Bishop ot Cracovia, and 
his only brother, at the high-altar, while he was 
celebrating mass. Nota cheerful sul ject; but Mait- 
land will bring you candles and something to eat 
directly, Ihave no doubt.” And with that he left 
the room. 

There was no doubt in Charles Steen’s mind as to 
who was the painter who had executed this work of 
art; the large size of the figures; the gorgeous col- 
oring, that seemed to mitigate the gathering gloom, 
would alone have marked it for his patron’s. Nay, 
as he examined it more intently, there seemed to 
him a likeness in the truculent monarch’s expression, 
though not in the features, to that worn by Mr. 
Frederick Blissett when displeased—the same sort of 
similitude which he had observed in the same paint- 
er’s Lucius Sylla. Was it possible that the artist’s 
mind was 60 subjective as to repeat himself in what- 
ever he did; or was a morbid fancy playing him false 
in the dim twilight? No. The butler presently 
came in with lighted candles, closed the shutters, 
drew the curtains, and made a)! snug; but the like- 
ness of King Boleslaus to Mr. Frederick Blissett 
remained even more obvious. Was it possible that 
those vindictive eyes were just a hairbreadth too 
near together? Did his majesty of Poland squint? 
If the test of a good portrait, as some say, lies in the 
eyes following the spectator about the room, that of 
this royal assassin certainly fulfilled it, for they 
pursued Charles Steen with such malicious persist- 
ence, that at last he drew a chair to the fire, and sat 
down with his back to them. 

With his elbows on his knees, and his head in his 
hands, he sat plunged in thought, reviewing his 
scanty yet not uneventful past, till he was suddenly 
roused by a hand laid upon his shoulder, and in his 
ear a manly voice, with gentle pathos in it, saying, 
‘Charles Steen, this is Miss Christie, the niece of 
Mr. Fcederick Blissett.” 


“That's a 


but my mistress 





garments which she chanced to have by her. made 
for her long ago, stood by his side, the very imper- 
sonation, as it seemed to him, of youth, and woe, and 
beauty. 

** You are come to a mournful house, sir; but you 
are welcome.” 

‘TI am grieved, indeed, Miss Blissett, that it is so; 
a stranger’s sympathy is valueless in so sad a case. 
Let me say, however, that my mission is, if possible, 
to mitigate a calamity that nothing can cure. Your 
uncle bade me say—” The look of the young girl 
was 80 distraught with wretchedness, that the am- 
bassador’s words failed him for very pity. ‘* Here is 
the letter he entrusted to me to give you,” was all 
that he could say. 

‘* Whatever is written, he has, Iam sure, chosen & 
kind messenger,” said she, gratefully. 

** You had better read it, Christie,” remarked Mr. 
Mellish, significantly, “ before taking it up stairs.” 

While she d.d so, the parson spoke to Steen in a 
low voice. ‘‘ You are going up to see Mrs. Blissett. 
She insists upon it. You must be very patient with 
her—gentle, of course, you will be—and while per- 
forming your duty to him who sends you, do it with 
discretion. What do you think, Christie?” 

The young girl was turning the note about with 
ber hands, in evident perplexity. 

“ Do you read it, Mr. Mellish, and advise me.” 

Even while asking for advice, the expression of 
her face was singularly discreet and thoughtfal; the 
change that had come over those youthful features 
within the last eight-and-forty hours, was such as it 
commonly takes years to affect. Not only had the 
buoyancy of the child disappeared forever, but the 
bashful timidity, the demure shyness of the maiden, 
seemed to have been overleaped; a matronly dis- 
cretion had suddenly lit upon those youthful brows, 
and settled there. Nordid Christie look even in 
years nearly so young as when we saw her last. 

“I think Mr. Steen had better see your mother, 
since she seems to desire it, Christie,” said Mr. 
Mellish, returning her the note without any obser- 
vation. 

‘‘Mr. Steen has as yet had no refreshment,”’ said 
the young lady, doubtfully. ‘* While he takes some, 
had I not better go to mamma and read the note?” 

“I think not, Christie,” was the rector’s quiet 
reply. 

‘‘ Pray, do not consider me, 1 beg, Miss Blissett,” 
said Charles Steen, who, unused to the downs’ air, 
was, in truth, getting well-nigh ravenous. 

“Twill take my dinner with him when he comes 
down,” put in Mr. Mellish; “if he appreciates 
good company, that will more than atone for the 
delay.”’ 

Though mirth in the house of woe is misplaced, 
the thing called cheerfulness—at other times rather 
the reverse of exhilarating—is generally grateful. 
Mr. Mellish was well used to visit the homes of 
affliction; and, indeed, like his favorite author, he 
had studied human nature under most aspects. Mr. 
Frederick Blissett’s letter had made a no more 
pleasing impression on him than it had on Christie; 
but he trusted that its bearer’s good looks and gen- 
tle manners would prove their own passport with the 
widow, neverthelvss. 

** Will you please to follow me, Mr. Steen?” said 
Christie; and she led the way through the hall, 
with its crossed fox-brushes on the wall, and the 
large hunting-map, with the poor squire’s favorite 
meets marked in red ink, and up those stairs which 
were never more to creak beneath his tread. 

‘This is mamma’s room; she is a sad invalid,” 
said she, in half-apologetic, half-appealing tones, as 
she ushered him into the bondoir which we have 
already seen. It was well lit. Mrs. Blissett was 
lying, as before, upon the spring-couch, which was 
in the daytime asofa. She was in deep black, and 
already she wore a widow’s cap, which framed a 
face more pinched and worn than ever. Her eyes 
were very homes of woe, but showed no trace of 
tears. 

‘You come from Mr. Frederick Blissett, sir?” 
said she, signing to the young man, almost impe- 
riously, to remain where he was. 

**T do, madam.” 

** Do you know him well?” 

“TI have only known him a very short time, 
madam.” 

“And yet you are his confidential friend, 
seems?” 

The voice, though low, was distinct and steady. 
The fragile hand that held the note, as yet unread, 
which her daughter had placed in it, trembled not 
at all. His reception was altogether different from 


it 


what the youth had expected, but it set him com- | 


paratively at ease; and yet he was well aware that 
beneath this resolute bearing there lay an unutter- 
able wretchedness; nay, he felt dimly conscious that | 
this poor woman regarded him not only as a) 
stranger, who might not intermeddle with her woe, | 
but as an enemy, to whom it were sacrilege to | 
evince it. 

‘“‘Iam in too humble a position to be Mr. Fred- 





‘* Your patron’s fliness seems to have been very 
sudden, sir. A letter from him arrived here but 
three days since, in which he makes no mention 
of it.” 

“I believe it was sudden, madam. I was not with 
him at the time you mention; but 1 can answer fcr 
it, of my own personal knowledge, that he was very 
unwell last night. It was no mere excuse.” 

‘I did not say it was, sir. He has no cause to 
make such. He is master here now, to come or Stay 
as he pleases.”” The widow’s words dropped from 
her lips as hard and sharp as nails, and the bitter- 
ness of gall seemed to lie in her tones, as she added, 
“There is not much in this letter, Mr. Steen, J 
conclude you are in this gentleman’s confidence, 
May I ask if you have any orders to communicate 
to us?” 

“ Orders, madam? Indeed, if I had such to give, 
he must have chosen another messenger. I know 
him, asI have said, but little, yet 1 am bound to 
tell you that he again and again begged neto as- 
sure you of his wish to serve you; of his desire io 
grant any request of yours.” 

Christie stooped down, and whispered something 
into her mother’s ear. 

“ Forgive me, Mr. Steen,” said the widow, in a 
changed voice; ** forgive a broken-hearted, crippled 
creature, whom God has seen good to deprive of her 
sole stay and comfort— Yes,” added she in reply to 
her daughter’s glance of loving remonstrance, ‘so 
it seems, my Christie, darling. I see, sir, I ‘have 
wronged you.” 

“God help you, madam, and comfort you,” said 
the young man, earnestly. ‘I, who have no friend 
in all the world, may, for myself, say so much as 
that, since I am forbidden to speak for another. But 
I do trust you will suffer Mr. Blissett to be of some 
service—that you will permit me to name to him 
somé one thing at least which it may lie in his 
power to do.” 

‘*He has already placed us under an obligation, 
by sending in his place a young gentleman with 80 
good a heart,” said the widow, gravely. 

“I can scarcely write him that, dear madam,” 
persisted Steen. 

“Ah, yes, you must writehim something—true.” 
The widow’s features seemed to stiffen into stone; 
then she looked at her daughter, and they relaxed 
again. ‘“ For myself, sir, 1 need nothing; 1 have 
nothing to ask.” 

“ Forgive me, dear madam, if I say that it was 
for your sake—for you especially—that Mr. Blissett 
seemed anxious to be of service. He thought, 
prubably, that his readiness to do his best for your 
daughter—his own flesh and blood—might be taken 
for granted.” 

** He wished to please me, did he? Me?’ said ihe 
widow, slowly. ‘‘ Well, that lies in his power. It is 
very simple. He asks there—” she pointed to the 
letter, which she had let fall on the couch beside her 
as soon as read—‘‘a question about the fu—the 
day—” 

‘* He does, madam,” interrupted Steen, seeing that 
the poor lady scarcely could speak. 

“Tell him—” her voice became here once more 
clear again, and as she proceeded, hard even to 
harshnese—“ tell Mr. Frederick Blissett, that the 
only favor his sister-in-law bas to ask of him for 
herself is this—that he will not come to the funeral 
of his dead brother.” 

“That, since my uncle is so far from well,” put 
in Christie, gently, ‘dear mamma means that we 
would not wish him to take the journey; but that 
we thank him for his ofter to do so, and for the other 
kind expressions in his note.” 

“Tell him what you will, sir,’ continued the 
widow, feebly endeavoring to raise herself on the 
couch, ‘‘so long as you tell him not to come. Let 
no—” 

Christie motioned with her hand that Steen 
should leave the room; but before he could obey 
her, he caught, in excited accents, the words, “ Let 
no false alloy mingle with our woe- no hypocrite’s 
tears—’”’ 

“You must forget this, Mr. Steen,” whispered 
Christie, with earnestness, as they stood together 
outside the door. 

‘+1 remember nothing, Miss Blissett,” returned 
the young man, respectfully, ‘“‘except that your 
poor mother is sore aftlicted both in budy and mind.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
A TETE-A-TETE WITH MR. MELLISH. 


THE gift of good looks is ef such primary advan- 
tage to every man, that it seems a wonder how ugly 
people manage so frequently to excel those who have 
it, in the battle of life. ‘To many, however, tortu- 
nately for the ill-looking, its very possession is like 
that of inherited wealth, and cripples exertion; with 
the stream and tide of the world’s favor so clearly 
| with them, they flatter themselves that they can 
| rest upon their oars, and drift to fortune. And when 
to good looks are added pleasant manners and kindly 
ways, the young at least can really almost afford to 
do this. Mr. Frederick Blissett, whether mad, 28 


erick Blissett’s friend, madam,’’ said he, modestly. | the rector had hinted, or not, had certainly the 


‘lam his companion and assistant only; but being | 
himself unwell, he has chosen me as his agent in 
this matter. He bade me say, with reference to the 
cruel calamity—” 

Christie-touched his arm lightly with her fingers. 
A spasm seemed to distort her mother’s fave; but 
she opened the letter when he ceased, and read it 
through without a sign of emotion. 


brains to apprehend what sober common sense would 
never have bit upon, when he sent down Charles 
Steen as his envoy to Morden Hall. There were 
reasons which made it no disadvantage, but rather 
the contrary, that the young man was almost a total 
stranger to him; ignorant of his past, and especially 
of its relation to his deceased brother; and he cal- 
culated, justly, upon his ambassador's making 42 











emissary, you might not have the sort of reception 
which I flatter myself my personal introduction will 
insure you. If you find the widvuw—poor soul—a 
little antagonistic, you must not mind. She always 
imagined that her husband was not well treated by 
his younger brother, and at such a time as this, that 
idea—whether well grounded or not—is sure to be 
intensified.” 

* I see, sir,and I am very much obliged to you,” 
answered the young man, gloomily. His mission 
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agreeable impression, witha favorable reflex action 
upon himself. If we have failed to do Mr. Charles 
Steen justice in our description of him, our short- 
comings in that respect may be excused, since the 
attractiveness of look and manner is just what words 
can never describe; but he possessed it in perfection. 
It is probable that even Mrs. Mangoe would have 
favored him, if he had not chanced to have been 
adopted by her husband ; that Mr. Cartis, porter and 
deputy-master of the Refuge, was prejudiced against 
him, was @ tribute to his powers of pleasing, for a 
brutal and sullen nature is as antagonistic to its 
contrary as vice to virtue. At Morden Hall, where 
hearts were set wide by affliction, and made sensitive 
to delicate condolence—unintrusive sympathy— 


(and only in that semi-favorable position, through 
the rector’s goud report of him), was soon welcomed 
on his own account, as a genuine well-wisher. The 
servants liked him (though we don’t know how this 
would have been if they had known he had so lately 
partaken of the hospitalities of Mr. Curtis) for his 
gracious behaviour and carefulness to avoid giving 
trouble; and if the mistress of the house could not 
bring herself to spare his patron, she had sufficiently 
showed that her animosity did not extend to his 
messenger; while her very displ e had d, 
as we have seen, a sort of confidential relation to be 
established between Miss Christie and himself. This 
last circumstance did not, we may be sure, weaken 
that resolve, which his own nature had suggested, 
to do the widow and her daughter as much good ser- 
vice with his patron as he could effect. He wrote 
Mr. Blissett a few lines by post on the evening of 
his arrival, which, while conveying the facts, placed 
them in the light which he thought most likely to 
be favorable to the interests of his hostess. He as- 
sured him that she would by no means take it ill if 
he should not feel sufficiently recovered from his in- 
disposition to attend the funeral in person; but, 
on the contrary, that she seemed averse to his in- 
curring any risk in so doing; and that he had him- 
self been permitted to see Mrs. Blissett, he ascribed 
solely to her respect for her brother-in-law, ‘‘ Even 
if you were to come,” he wrote, “I doubt whether 
she would feel herself equal to an interview; ‘ for, 
as you will easily understand, it was (as much, per- 
haps, as her esteem for yourself) the very fact of my 
being a stranger, unknown to her late husband, and 
in no way associated with his memory, which made 
my presence endurable; and even as it was, the poor 
lady was scarcely mistress of herself.”” He was reti- 
cent in his account of Mr. Mellish, rightly judging 
that any praise of him would be unacceptable to his 
corresp.ndent, and having nothing to communicate 
to his discredit. The day fixed for the funeral he 
did not mention, lest, by some evil chance, Mr. 
Blissett should come down, after all; but the post- 
acript stated that the inquest was to be held on 
the next day but one. In short, if our diplomatists 
were born, instead of being made out of the younger 
branches of noble families, Mr. Charles Steen showed 
promise of becoming one day addressed as his ex- 
cellency. 

On the night of his arrival at Allgrove, he dined, 
as we have seen, with Mr. Mellish at the Hall; but 
the next day he was his guest af the rectory. The 
good parson took compassion upon the young fellow 
—a stranger iv that house of mourning, and of course 
condemned to a solitary table, the widow and her 
daughter taking their joyless meals togetuer- if, 
indeed, the former ate at all—up stairs. Miss 
Christie, while wearing that white woe upon her 
fwe, which is the deepest mourning human teatures 
can put on, was yet not neglectful of her muther’s 
guest. The offices of hospitality were paid by her, 
a8 it seemed to the recipient, with an unequalled 
grace. ‘Twice during the next day she saw him, 
and each time bore some kind though trivial mes- 
sage from the widow. 

“Iam ashamed to think,” said the young man, 
modestly, “that my inv luntary presence here 
should be even remembered by her at such a 
ti oe.” 

“Nay, Mr. Steen, it is good for her just now,” 
returned Christie, simply. ‘She reproaches herself 
with haviug bebaved with seeming harshness to- 
wards you yesterday (although I told her you thought 
nothing of it), after you had said you had not a 
friend in the world. Mureover (and chiefly), dear 
papa” (her sad eyes swimming in tearr) * was his- 
pitality itself, and my mother would nut have that 
Virtue die with him.” 

That was almost the sole direct allusion which 
Christie made to her @gther in the young man’s 
hearing; but all other fongues in the household, and 
even in the village, talked of bim almost unceasing- 
ly. Knots of people hung about the little inn, where 
the body lay, conversing about him in hushed tones. 
Avy stranger, who, riding through the place, drew 
rein at the door ot the Rising Sun, was sure to have 
the accident described to him. The first salutation 
of one from some neighbor hamlet, when he reached 
Allgrove and met an inbabitant, was, ‘‘ Well, this is 
a sad bosiness indeed about the squire; and the 
inquest itself was a subject of which the villagers 
never tired. The young stranger at the Hall gave 
rise to not a few surmises. Some of that large class 
whom the only intelligible topic of talk are death 
and Marriage, would have it that hé was Miss Chris- 
tie’s accepted lover—they had deemed her but a 
— last week—come to comfort the family in their 

amity by his presence; but the m-jority under- 
sto d that he was in some way connected with the 
*qnire’s brother and heir-at-law. It was no dis- 
cr dit to their sagacity thu: they could not realize 


Charles Steen, first admitted as a doubtful triend 








—— 





his position, since he did not fully comprehend it 
himself; but their guesses were wide enough of the 
mark. One unflattering suggestion was, that he 
was a sort of man in possession, sent down to see 
that the widow did not carry off anything belonging 
to the new proprietor. Perhaps it was natural at | 
such a season that the successor of Frank Blissett | 
should not be popular; but certainly the universal 
opinion was dead against him. Mr. Frederick was 
‘‘one of them London chaps;” he was “a wild In- 
dian—” this was a composite verdict, a condemna- 
tion of his moral qualities, associated with an 
ethnological mistake—he was “ little better than a 
heathen.” There were two (excellent) reasons for 
this last assertion—first, the good folks at Allgrove, 
though totally ignorant of theological dogma, were 
great sticklers for it, and Mr. Frederick, during his 
unfrequent visits at the Hall, had offended public 
opinion by absenting himself from church; secondly, 
his profession as a painter seemed to some (although 
they did not openly confess it) as a breach of the 
second commandment. 

The rector (though he had expressed his own 
views so freely to Mr. Lane, his equal) strove, as in 
duty bound, to combat this prejudice in the parish 
against the man who, whatever were his short- 
comings, was now the squire of Aligrove. His 
mode of defence was characteristic, but not always 
successful. He would make some apt quotation 
from Shakspeare, to which the rustic mind gener- 
ally succumbed, uncertain whether the injunction 
did not proceed from Holy Writ; or he would pro- 
duce some far-fetched historical example of those 
who, being unexpectedly called to greatness, have 
disappointed the forebodings of their detractors. 

‘‘ There was Nicholas West,” explained he to Mr. 
Groves, the principal tenant on the Morden estate, 
and who, having known Mr. Frederick Blissett from 
his youth up, so far as his days had been passed at 
Allgrove, had not formed any high expectations of 
him +s a man and a landlord—** There was Nicholas 
West, we must remember, whose life at college was 
80 lawless that he even set fire to the master’s lodge, 
and yet who afterwards became Bishop of Ely, and 
one of the most exemplary of prelates.” ; 

‘* Well, sir,” answered Mr. Groves, scratching his 
head, ‘‘I don’t say as Mr. Frederick ever set fire to 
the master’s lodge” (meaning the gate-keeper’s 
cottage), ‘‘though I do think he would ba’ been 
equal to that, if he had been much crossed; but as 
long as he lives—and you may take my word for it— 
he’ll never be Bishop of Ely; uo, nor of anywhere 
else.” 

The rector, unselfish in his pleasures, yet, having 
no (appreciative) ear in Allgrove to which to con- 
fide this admirable rejoinder, related it to his young 
guest at dinner; and their conversation once turned 
upon the new squire’s character, continued to flow 
in that channel—not, however, be it understood, to 
Mr. Frederick Blissett’s discredit. Charles Steen, 
although silent in the railway carriage, had too 
much good feeling to have permitted any deprecia- 
tion of his patron at any man’s table, even if his host 
had had the ill taste to indulge init. But, indeed, 
Mr. Mellish sought to offer excuses for the painter, 
rather than to condemn him. Frederick Blissett 
had been the darling of his mother, who had done 
her best to spoil him from the cradle, and, as gen- 
erally happens, had only too well succeeded. She 
had exaggerated his talents, flattered his egotism, 
and, what was worse, had always expressed her ab- 
horrence of the injustice of that law of entail which 
gave his elder brother so much, while it left him so 
little. His father devised the estate, as country 
gentlemen often do, to his eldest son and his heirs- 
male. Thus, now Frank was dead, Frederick suc- 
ceeded; nor would one acre revert to poor Miss 
Christie, unless her uncle died without a son, in 
which case the property would return to the temale 
branch. Thus,.the will that seemed to the late Mrs 
Blissett to perpetrate an i: justice upon Frederick, 
had in the end benetited the younger at the expense 
of the only child of the elder. _ 

With respect to the past, at the late Mrs. Blissett’s 
death, which occurred after that of her husband, 
Frederick inherited her little fortune, most of which, 
however, he had already anticipated. He had 
chosen for his profession military life in India, in a 
sudden fit of pique or passion with his brother 
Frank (who was sincerely sorry tbat his only rela- 
tive should thus self-exile himselt) and in a regi- 
ment notoriously fast, was known as the most ex- 
travagant of subalterns, The climate and his mode 
of life combined shattered his health as well as 
emptied his purse. His brother Frank’s offers of 
pecuniary aid were at that time rejected, and Fred- 
erick had to leave the army. Then he contrived to 
obtaip some appointment in the civil service, which, 
in its turn, he also had to relinquish. At last, he 
came home, and took up with painting, an art to 
which he bad been always greatly devoted; and a 
reconciliation having been effected between the 
brothers, the purse-strings of the squire were opened 
widely to assist him. 

** His paintings are very striking,” observed Steen ; 
“at least, they seem to me so, though I know 
nothing about such matters.” 

‘* They are striking,” assented the rector, readily. 
‘“‘ Though we cannot say ‘ 


His pencilled figu-es are 
Even such as they give out; 


for they represent giants, and not men; yet his con- 


ceptions are really fine, He bas real genius, if it be 
somewhat morbid.” 


“ Well, yes, my dear young sir; but I am not sure 


that that is high praise. You should have seen the 
charcoal sketches—they are still on the old nursery | 


walls, by the by—which he made when he was quite 
a lad.” 

‘He sketches still in that way, sir, but in chalks 
mostly.” 

“He can sketch with anything, Mr. Gjeen, even 
with a hot poker. See here.” The rector drew forth 
from a cupboard in his parlor a large board, as broad 
as aninn sign. The picture on it was but burned in, 
as he described, yet it represented with amazing 
vigor and rude force the Furies with their hair 


Of intertwisted fibres, serpentine, 
Upcoiling and inveterately convolved. 


‘This he gave to me before he went to India; and 
when I told him it was far too large for my little 
house, he said, ‘ Hang it up in the church, then” A 
nice subject for an altar-piece, upon my word! The 
fact is, Mr. Steen—as you might have overheard me 
say to Mr. Lane yesterday, as we came down in the 
train—there was always a screw luose in Master 
Frederick. His art and wit were both perverse; and 
the suns and the brandy pawnee of India did not go 
tocure him. We must all, therefore, make allow- 
ances for him as much as we can. Now, there is 
one question I wish to ask you, which, of course, 
you need not answer unless you like, and will not, if 
it involves any breach of confidence. Have you 
heard Mr. Blissett say anything about his sister-in- 
law’s future—whether he intends to do anything for 
her, I mean, ina pecuniary way?” 

‘“*He expressed a particular wish to be of assist- 
ance to her; and as to Miss Christie, ‘ I am naturally 
zealous on her account,’ he said, ‘ being her uncle.’” 

“A little more than kin, and less than kind,” 
murmured the rector under his breath. ‘Ah,” said 
he, coldly, ‘“‘he did not hint at any annual allow- 
ance, then?” 

** No, he did not.” 

‘Nor as to when they will have to move into the 
cottage yonder?” He pointed over his shoulder to 
indicate Rill Bank, the garden of which sloped down 
to the river, next tohis own. ‘* Well, I wish you 
would procure that information from him, as I, 
being Mrs. Blissett’s trustee, shall have tv arrange 
with its present tenant, in case they have to remove 
at once. Yuu may say that I put the question, if 
you please. Must yougo? What! atnineo’clock? 
Ah, they keep early hours at the Hall now, of course. 
Dear, dear! [I remember when that used to be the 
most difficult house to get away from in the country. 
‘Why not all sleep here?’ used to be the squire’e 
cry. And in the old times, many a guest remained 
who only came todine. Since poor Mrs. Blissett’s 
misfortune, Frank’s parties broke up at ten, lest her 
nights should be disturbed. I wish, for her sake, 
that to-morrow were past, and the next day also, 
when he is to be put in his grave.” 

They were standing at the rectory door in the 
village street. Early as it then was, no one was 
abrvad; nothing was heard but the sighing of the 
wintry wind among the naked trees, and the creak- 
ing of the inn sign in its iron frame. 

‘God bless you!” said Mr. Mellish, fervently, as 
he bade his guest good-by. ‘ 1 fear I am not a very 
cheerful host just now; but still I hope you will 
come here again to-morrow. The Hall will then 
have that substantial sorrow in it, which to the 
young is so oppressive. And remember, I shall be 
glad to sce you whenever you like.” 

Charles thanked the rector warmly, but he little 
guessed how soon he was fated tc take advantage of 
his iuvitation. 





GEORGE THE THIRD. 


O'd King George the Third’s memory is held dear 
at Windsor. Thousands of honest old stories of him 
circulate in the neighborhood, all showing what a 
dull, respectable, methodical, worthy, tiresome old 
fellow he was. He rose at half-past seven, attended 
service in the chapel, and breakfasted at nine with 
the queen and the princesses. The meal lasted only 
half an hour. The princesses were ranged according 
to the severest etiquette. After breakfast, the king 
rode out attended by his equerries and his daugh- 
ters. If the weather was bad he sat within door 
and played at chess. He dined at two, the queen 
and princesses at four. At five the king visited the 
queen and took a glass of wine and water. He then 
transacted private business with his secretary. The 
evening was spent at cards, all visitors retiring when 
the castle clock struck ten, and always supperless. 
The royal family separated at eleven o’clock for the 
night. 

We all know from Peter Pindar how the king 
chattered, asked foolish questions, and answered 
them himself. His simple adventures are still nar- 
rated in many Windsor farms. One day he had to 
pass @ narrow gate, on which a stolid ploughboy sat 
swinging. ‘‘ Who are you, boy?” said the king. ‘I 
be a pig boy. I be from the low country, and out of 
work at present.” ‘‘ Don’t they want lads here?” 
asked the king. ‘‘I don’t know,” replied the boy. 
‘All hereabouts belongs to Georgey.’’ “And who is 
Georgey?” ‘‘Georgey! Why, the king; he lives at 
the castle, but he does no good to me.” The king 
instantly ordered the boy to be employed on his 
farm, and promised to look after him. He turned 
out asteady lad. The king once went into a cot- 
tage and began turning the meat for an old woman, 
and was so pleased with himself for doing it, that he 
left on the rude table five guineas to buy ajack, 





* The coloring is marvellous.” 


wrapped in a paper with that notification. There 





was no pride about him, and he was very kind- 
hearted. Ouace he and Charlotte met a little boby— 
“the king’s beef-eater’s little boy.” The king said, 
“ Kneel down and-kiss the queen’s hand.” But the 
boy was obdurate and determined. ‘‘ No,” said he, 
“I wont kneel, for if I do I shail spoil my new 
breeches.” The king was not so obdurate and pig- 
headed but that he could bend to common sense 
sometimes, One day Colonel Price differed with him 
about cutting down a certain tree which the king 
thought injured the prospect. ‘‘Ay,” said the king, 
pettishly, ‘that’s your way; you continually con- 
tradict me.” “ If your majesty,’ replied the colonel, 
will not condescend to listen to the honest senti- 
ments of your servants, you can never hear the 
truth.” After a short pause the king kindly laid his 
hand on the colonel’s shoulder, and said, ‘‘ You are 
right, Price; the tree shall stand.” Even when 
Prince George was a boy, Handel had noticed his 
fondness for music, and the taste continued till his 
death. When old, crazed, and blind, he would wan- 
der up and down the corridors of Windsor, dressed in 
a purple dressing-gown, his long white beard falling 
on his breast, and used at lucid intervals to sing a 
hymn, and accompany himself on the harpsichord. 
One day towards the end of his life, ina sane mo- 
ment, the king heard a bell toll. He asked who was 
dead. He was told it wasa Mrs.S. The king had 
@ great memory—memory is almost a royal prerog- 
ative—and immediately said, ‘‘Ah! She wasa linen- 
draper at the corner of —— street. She was a good 
woman, and brought up her children in the fear of 
God. She is gone to heaven. [ hope I shall soon 
tollow her.’ Latterly he became impressed with a 
sense that he was dead, and used to say, “I must 
have a suit of black in memory of King George the 
Third, for whom I know there is a general mourn- 
ing.” He would often hold conversation with 
imaginary noblemen, but the topics to which he re- 
ferred were always past events. Sometimes he 
would sit for hours in. a torpor, his head resting on 
both hands; often he would make his servants sit 
down, and would address them as if he were in par- 
liament. 

At last, in 1820, death came mercifully, and gave 
the word of release. The lying in state took place 
in the audience chamber, where the yeomen of the 
guard stood, their halberts hung with black crape. 
The coffin was placed beneath a throne hung with 
black cloth. Two heralds in tabards sat at the fuot of 
the coffin, and the mourners at the head. When all 
the public had been admitted, the Eton boys were 
allowed to pass through the rooms. The funeral 
took place by night, and was magnificent and solemn. 
The procession was marshalled in St. George’s Hall, 
the Duke of York being chief mourner. About nine 
o’clock the symphony to the Dead March in Saul 
reverberated mournfully, the trumpets sounded, and 
the minute guns thundered. As the coffin passed by, 
every spectator stood uncovered. 





GUN-COTTON. 


A curious discovery has lately been made in con- 
nection with gun-cotton which can hardly fail to be 
attended with important and valuable results. It 
has hitherto been deemed impossible to « ff ct an ex- 
plosion with gun cotton, unless the substance were 
strongly contined. It had a lazy way vt burning, 
merely with a sort of swift puff, and of sneaking out 
of any channel of escape which might be open to it. 
So thoroughly established was this characteristic of 
gun-cotton, that a common lecture experiment has 
been to ignite a puff of it lying in the naked palm of 
the hand, or to fire asma!l quantitv resting on one 
plate of a nicely balanced scale. The hand was not 
burned, the balance of the scale was not disturbed, 
and this because of that peculiar property of gan- 
cotton which impelled it to get rid of its force in the 
easiest and most harmless manner. Cuntine the 
same quantity of gun-cotton in a stout case, give it 
work to do, and it straightway pruduces effects 
equivalent to those of six times its weight of gun- 
powder. But it has now been discovere1, in the 
course of some experiments at the War Office Chem- 
ical Establishment, Woolwich, that by igniting gan- 
cotton in the same way as Mr. Nobel ignites his 
nitro-glycerine, viz., by concussion, produced by the 
explosion in contact with it of asmall charge of de- 
tonating powder, the fall eff.cts of gun cotton are 
developed whether it be confined or not. Nay, more 
than the full effects—ifit is not an Iris:ism to say 
so—for it appears that gun-cotton fired by concus- 
sion exerts a force equal to that of nitro-gl) c-rine, 
or nearly ten times that of gunpowder. Thus, 
whereas gun-cotton fired by simple ignition, p. ffs 
off harmlessly when uncontined, exerting no destruc- 
tive force whatever upon the body upon which it 
may be resting, the same quantity of gun-cotton 
exploded by concussion will shatter blocks of granite, 
break up thick iron plates, and blow down or de- 
stroy anybody in contact with it. This, we say, is a 
most important discovery in many ways. In the 
first place, it seems to strike a death-blow at the use 
of nitro-glycerine, whether in its pure form, or dis- 
guised as “dynamite,” or however applied, and 
nitro-glycerine will be a monstrous good-1iddance. 





“+ > 


Poverty has, in large cities, very different appear- 
ances. It is often concealed in splendor, and often 
in extravagance. Itis the care of a very great part 
of mankind to conceal their indigence from the rest. 
T ey support themselves by temporary expedieuts, 
and every day is lost in contriving for to-morrow. 
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EDITORIAL LITTLES. 

It is said by half-authority, and perhaps before the 
statement reaches the public it may be a confirmed 
fact, that negotiations are being made with Spain for 
Cuba, the possession of which would obviate all ne- 
cessity for other negotiations that may suggest them- 
selves to Mr. Seward during the brief remaining 
months of bis career. By the way, that was not 
the most polite treatment in the world that our 
premier gave the Danish government, and his back- 
ing out of the contemplated bargain for St. Thomas 
reduced the ‘‘ majesty of Denmark ” to a hamiliating 
position—he having bid his loyal subjects, in that 
home of the earthquake, an affectionate farewell and 
consigned them tenderly to the care of Bro. Jona- 
than. We at that time sympathized with his majes- 
ty, though we rather deemed the tears sbed, ali in 
his eye, and, knowing Mr. Seward, we thought they 
might be somewhat premature, but we could not 
dream that the proposition which led to that should 
be so uncer i We think the 
Dane could revover damages in a breach of promise 
suit. The next time, Denmark will undoubtedly 
see the papers passed before making the speech. 
There was the Sonama Buy lease, too, almost a set- 
tled thing, and we were making arrangement to 
protect St. Domingo and other Haytien provinces as 
neighbors by adoption, when the protection business 
goes up in a balloon, and now Cuba comes in, with 
the probability that it will fail, as the rest have, un- 
der the uncertain manipulation of Mr. Seward. 
Cuba is the most natural, and, we think, desirable 
acquisition for us, but England bolds a mortgage on 
that which will be an obstacle in the way. 
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The Chicago Post advertises for a “ private sol- 
dier,”’ atter the great meeting of the four armies in 
that city recently, saying that it badn’t seen any- 
thing less than a brigadier during the time. It gives 
a vigorous blow for the soldier of the rank and file, 
while preserving a proper respect tor the cfticers, 
especially the brigadiers just brevetted. It dves 
seem # little rough to think of the officers, exclusive- 
ly, a8 people are too apt to do, when the men did the 
fighting. The cflicers, however, have no appear- 
alice as musiciars. They do not sit at the street 
cor: ers and grind out such delectable strains as greet 
the ears when the weather permits. The officers 
bave no share in this. As in the army they are pro- 
perly provided for, while the common soldier who 
shouldered bis gun and risked bis life isn’t, but is 
compelled to go into the itinerant business, and turn 
his hand fora living by turning a crank. Those who 
went to the war with the promise of having their 
situations kept open for them, didn't realize on their 
return, if they came back at all; and even places 
that they are competent to fill on the public works are 
denied them, the first man to be discharged being a 
soldier, a new instance of which has just occurred in 
Portsmouth Navy Yard. We see by the papers that 
they have found a use for one in Portland, Me., 
where a crippled soldier sold rum to get a living—he 
wasn’t an officer—and was sent to the House of Cor- 
rection for two years to break stone and shout 
hosannas for liberty. A soldier should not violate 
law more than any one else, we know, but soldiers 
are driven to perform acts they do not want to, for 
support, sometimes, and perhaps rum-selling was 
easier than organ-grinding. We should never for- 
get that the rank and file did the fighting, however 
meritorious the officers were who led them. 





The newspaper is an article that enters s» com- 
pletely into the business and bosom of domestic life, 
that it were almost as bard to dispense with it as it 
would be with light or water. It is the quickener of 
life’s feast, the mental food on which the people re- 
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gale themselves. In place of books, it comes in like 
a friend, and, opening the great chart of passing 
events, it points out everything that happens, from 
the laying of an egg to the founding of an empire. 
Nothing is hidden—unfortunately some times—and 
the laborer by his fireside, and the merchant in his 
parlor, may roam the world of incident for two 
cents, in perfect equality, with no jostling of hodden 
gray and broadcloth, for the common curious mind 
knows no distinction, and all arrive at the same re- 
sults through the same medium. But the news- 
paper has higher uses than the mere recording of 
parsing events. It is the handmaiden of Science, 
and the profoundest idess ate promulgated through 
it. The grandest thoughts that come to men are 
uttered by it. Before it error flees, wrong is over- 
come and right is established. It is the Prospero of 
the age that through the wand of brain works its will 
everywhere—here adding to, and there diminishing, 
making and unmaking, and swaying the popular 
will to do its behest. A Rev. Dr. Tallmadge, in a 
recent lecture on the newspaper, thus gives his ap- 
preciation: “I consider the newspaper to be the 
grand agency by which the gospel is preached, igno- 
rance cast out, oppression dethroned, crime extirpa- 
ted, the world raised, heaven rejoiced and God 
In the clanking of the printing press, as 
sheets fly out, hear the voice of the Lord Almighty 
proclaimed to all the dead nations of the earth, 
* Lazarus, come forth!’ and to the retreating figures 
of darkness, ‘ Let there be light!’ ” 





Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, in the last “Atlantic,” has 
an article on popular health, which contains some 
wholesome reflections on education. He exposes the 
abuses of a system that requires so much labor for 
the child in school, and traces the cause of a great 
part of the disease that our females suffer more than 
those of any other nation, to the closeness of confine- 
ment and the over-time required of the scholar for 
study, when the time should be spent in exercise or 
recreation. The physical system suffers from the 
exaction imposed upon it, and by the time the pupil 
is through with her studies, the neglected physical 
health gives way, till, with approaching wom anhood, 
there is not stamina enough left to enable them to 
meet the requirements of the new position, and an 
early grave is too often the result. Dr. Bowditch, 
perhaps, does not say all this; but it is deducible 
from his premises. Many a death of the young and 
beautiful, in maternity, is charged upon the provi- 
dence of God, when it really should be charged upon 
the improvidence of man, tbat did not see a proper 
foundation laid in the early years for the human 
structure that was to be built upon it. There was 
so much effort to crowd the mind with smatterings 
of learning—such, only, at the best—that the great 
fature was lost sight of, and the penalty of grief is 
reaped by those who would give their lives to undo 
what their ignorance and unfortunate opportunity 
has caused. 





We see, by the last statement regarding the effects 
of the late Charles F. Browne, that all that was saved 
out of the wreck of his property was a few thou- 
sands of dollars —we think some tive or six—and that 
no more could be accounted for. Some pretend to 
believe that he was never worth more than that, and 
that the supposed peculation was impossible. His 
lectures were remunerative. He travelled by him- 
self, did little for lyceums, and the entire receipts 
fell into his own pockets. His receipts were large. 
He was known to have made several purchases be- 
sides paying for bis old homestead in Maine, and 
that he bequeathed the remainder ot his property, 
atter the decease of his mother, to found a home fur 
decayed printers, would be a wretched bit of trifling, 
if he had nothing to give. He was lavish of his 
money, and was of a generous and open-handed turn, 
but never to the extent that would be implied by the 
expenditure of all his estate to the rain denominated 
by the figure stated. We believe that his effects 
have been appropriated by some one—as it is certain 
he could not have carried them with him—though 
we know nothing of the circumstances attending the 
settlement of his estate. The generous- hearted fel- 
low’s intention alone remains to benefit the class he 
loved, who must take the will fur the deed, and be no 
less grateful that the purposed boon is withheld. 

HAD HIM THERE.—A darkey in Natchez was 
boasting to a grocer of the cheapness of ten pounds 
of sugar he had bought at a rival store.” ‘‘ Let me 
weigh the package,” said the grocer. The darkey 
assented, and it was found two pounds short. The 





Fashion and Gossip. 


THE NEW PANTER Pvrr.—The new panier puff is 
now generally adopted on long dresses. It is very 
becoming to tall, slender forms, but should be worn 
in moderation by short and stout figures. To form 
panier puffs, a quarter or half a yard extra length is 
added to the top of the full back widths, and gath- 
ered into the side seams. The fullness extends a 
quarter or three-eighths of a yard below the belt. A 
drawing string, or a row of trimming, is then ex 
tended across the back widths, drawing them to fit 
closely over the crinoline. The full material then 
falls over the drawing string and forms a puff. The 
sash is fastened at the side seams under the belt, and 
tied in a large bow below the centre of the panier. 
A closely gored skirt may be modernized by the ad- 
dition of adouble panier puff. This consists of two 
lengthwise puffs attached to a belt. A band, two 
inches wide and half a yard long, extends down the 
back. Into this is gathered, on each side, a width of 
the dress three-fourths of a yard long. The front is 
rounded at the lower corners, and held slightly full 
beneath the trimming, which consists of folds and 
fringe, ora ruche. Bows or buttons may be on the 
band in the back. The puffs should be lined with 
stiff muslin. This panier may be made of black silk, 
with a small square apron and bretelles, and worn 
over colored dresses that have become defaced. 





EVENING TOILETS.—The most expensive evening 
dress that we have seen recently, was made of rose 
pink uncut velvet, for a young married lady,with dark 
hair and blonde complexion. It was worn witha 
fichu of Spanish chantilly over white tulle, the broad, 
long ends of which were lcoped to form a lace panier 
over tulle. The sleeve was covered with loops of 
black lace over white, tlocks of pink velvet filling 
the space between. The lady’s hair was dressed in 
a frizzled wreath crossing the top of the head, sur- 
rounding the braided chignon, over which trail wild 
rose sprays. The ornaments were chain work of pink 
coral carving, alternated with brilliants, and alto- 
gether the appearance of the lady caused a sensation. 

AN EmpRESS’S DRESS.—The toilet worn by Eu- 
genie on the day she left Compiegne was a chameleon 
silk, red, brown and black shades. The weather 
was lovely and the sun quite warm. Her mantle was 
a kind of Hungarian cloak, of black velvet, rich- 
ly braided with gimp, and trimmed with black lace; 
her feathers in the velvet diadem hat were suited to 
the shades of her silk robe. Her favorite color at 
present is tobacco or cigar. 


MucH MARRIED.—Mrs. Groendyke of Chicago 
was the heroine of a late scandalous divorce suit. 
She had then already been twice divorced. She has 
now just succeeded in obtaining release from her 
fourth husband by the same means, and is to be mar- 
ried this week to her fifth. This enterprising woman 
was born in Maine, and first carried the name of 
Grant. 


HoME AND FoREIGN Gosstvp.—A Berkshire girl 
walked 14 miles through the snow the other day to 
marry a young man who couldn’t come to her house 
for fear of a six shooter which the stern parent car- 
ried.— An elegant silk velvet costume, trimmed 
elaborately with black velvet trimming, very soft and 
pretty, attracted much attention at a church in New 
York last Sunday ——Of the 623 patients in the JlH- 
nois Insane Asylum, twelve have lost their mind 
from disappointed love ——A Vermonter who mar- 
ried at 17 has become a grandfather at 31.—A Des- 
demona case has occurred in Tennessee, a young girl 
eloping with her father’s negro apprentice —— 
**Neither pianos nor children admitted,” is the no- 
tice on a New York boarding-house bill ——A minis- 
ter in Minnesota has been presented with a watch 
guard composed of hair, every lady in the congrega- 
tion having plucked out one hair as a contribution. 
— Joseph Wagoner blew his brains out in New 
York because his wife was quarrelsome-——The 
smallest baby in Hartford is three months old and 
weighs less than two pounds.—An Englishman, 
having lost five wives by death, married a sixth, and 
now thinks of giving up the business since a former 
husband has turned up, after years of absence, and 
claimed this one.——At the recent banquet given by 
the Duke of Norfolk on his coming of age, a ton and 
a half of family plate appeared on the table.——A 
French lady has written a book censuring the ex- 
travag of women, and the Pope has written her 





colored gentleman looked perplexed for a m t, 
and then said, “Guess he didn’t cheat dis child 
much; for while he was gettin’ de sugar, I stole two 
pair of shoes.” 





IN A QUANDARY.—An old bachelor who had be- 
come melancholy and poetical, wrote some verses for 
the village paper, in which he expressed the hope 
that the time would soon come when he should 

— rest calmly within a shroud, 
With a weeping willow by his side; 
but, to his inexpressible horror, it came out in print: 


When I shall rest calmly within a shawl, 
With a weeping widow by my side. 





PoPULAR SYMPATHY.—When a man is burned 
out, if he is only insured, everybody is delighted— 
nobody thinks of pity for the poor insurers—though 
widows and orphans may suffer in the losses of in- 
surance companier. 


a letter to the effect that her head is level on that 
subject.——“‘ Bows, plenty of bows, all over bows,” 
is the fashion report from Paris.——According to the 
Paris correspondent of the London Queen, the hair 


is now usually dressed high, and a rich spray of 


flowers placed across the crown of the head resting 
against the coil or plait of hair, which is newer than 
the chignon. Dark hair is now all the rage, there- 
fore blondes are dyeing their golden tresses, and 
those brunes who lately bleached their locks are re- 
storing them to their early honors.—Two young 
ladies of Iowa have taken up lands in that State un- 
der the homestead act and purpose removing upon 
them, to run a farm on their own account.——So 





scandalous were the proceedings at a late masquer- 
ade in the London Alhambra, that the police will 
license no more assemblages of that character —— 


UTAH. 


There was an old farmer in New Hampshire, some 

years ago, who, in order to kill some wasps that had 

built under the eaves of his barn, ret fire to a mop of 
tow soaked in kerosene, and applied it to the parts 

affected, killing the wasps, but also burning the 

barn. So Uncle Sam’s barn in Utah has become infest. 

ed with the wasps of polygamy, and he is desirous of 
getting them out, and therefore he purposes to apply 

about the same remedy the man did in New Hamp- 

shire, with this difference—he is going to destroy the 

barn, prepensely, without waiting for the accident, 

It is proposed to carve Utah up into sections, and add 

them to the several surrounding States that are not 

so much given to marrying, and thus we may be able, 

without trouble, to rejoice in seeing the curse remoy- 

ed. This will eft-ctually meet the case, and dissolve 
the community wherein the conjugal is the corner 
stone. There is, in fact, nothing that prohibits 
polygamy, in our general law; and, though each 
State may debar the luxury of more than one wife at 
a time, and frown on the attempt to establish the 
plurality system in any territory, yet, the establish- 
ment of such system within its borders is the business 
of no one but those who choose to live under it. Asa 
State, Utah could challenge the power of the govern- 
ment to prevent i‘s peculiar faith—for pclygamy isa 
part of its religion, the enjoyment of which is guar- 
anteed to all; for no exclusive faith was ever pre- 
tended, that we ever knew, the “ Trust in God” on 
the cent being the nearest to any legal declaration of 
faith at all. Wedo not know any enacted law that 
prevents the Persian from worshipping the sun, if he 
chooses todo so, or any one offering sacrifice, if it 
does not extend to the roasting of babies, or the im- 
molation of human victims, or the bleeding to death 
of sheep and goats, that conflicts.with the views of 
the Society for Preventing Cruelty to Animals. As 
a territory, however, Utah is under the control of the 
United States, and might not be allowed to come in 
as a State; therefore, it is perfectly within the pro- 
vince of Congress to do as purposed, and for the pur- 
pose specified. It may be a little “rough” thus to 
break up a happy family, and reduce a people to the 
usages of civilized communities, dragging them from 
multiplicity of connubial bliss down to the one-wo- 
man rule, but the circumstances seem to warrant it, 
and custom, and even law, in certain emergencies, do 
not seem to stand in the way with any effect, and the 
submersion of Utah may become history. We had 
rather see it remain, and be a State, coming into the 
Union upon a high moral, as well as popular basis, 
with polygamy abandoned, and we think there are 
signs there of a change. Brigham Young will not 
live forever, and his influence will die with him; is 
dying now, in fact, and a power is growing up under 
his own nose that defies him. But a few years will 
suffice to make this Gertile power potent, the women 
are writhing under their degradation, and dismem- 
berment will be unnecessary. 





BALLOU’s MAGAZINE.—The February number of 
this fine periodical contains a large quantity ot enter- 
taining reading matter. The poetry en itled ‘‘ The 
Quilting Bee,” with accompanying illustration is ex- 
cellent, and reminds us of those good old tines re- 
apecting which our dmothers say so much. The 
English Coast is the title of an article descriptive of a 
noted point among the cliffs of England, which has 
long been an object of especial interest te mariners. 
Tron Statuary; Antioch College; A Daring Exploit; 
Ornithological Specimens, and F'-braary— the lust ar- 
ticle named being a prem—are fine productions, and 
will be read with great interest. ‘Tie D-mon of the 
Yorkes,” a most interesting serial story is continued 
from the January number; the other stories and 

ms alan possess rare merit, and will be read with 
nterest by every one. ‘Our Young People’s Story 
Teller”’—tells some excellent tales well adapted to 
amuse and instruct the juveniles, while ‘ Our Pic- 
ture Gallery” contains the funniest illustrations— 
just such as must make the most hypochondriacal 
individual laugh outright. Terms: single copy, $1 50 
per year; seven copies, $9 ; larger clubs at reduced 
rates. Address Elliott, Thomes & Tzlbot, 63 Con- 
gress street, Boston, Mass.—Lancaster Intelligencer. 





FLAG OF OUR UNION —The Flag of our Union 
continues to increase in attraction, and as a weelly 
visitor is not the less welcume because of the fre- 
quency of its visits. It contains charming variety in 
| mong and poetry all of acknowledged excellence, and 

om pens of acknowledged grace, power, good taste, 
elegance and morals, For those desiring a good lite- 
rary paper, they can find none of more sterling worth 
than the Flag.—Each number contains 16 large pages, 
on fine paper and clear type. $4 perannum. EIli- 
ott, Thomes & Talbot, Proprietors, Boston.— Dorr Co. 
Advocate, Wis. 





A BENEVOLENT PRINCE.—It is said that the young 
Duke de Brabant, heir to the throne of Belgium, who 
recently died, begged his fatyjir on New Year’s day 
for a present of six thousand francs. On being asked, 
after his request had been granted, what he wanted 
with the money, he replied that it was for two angels 
who had been nursing him during his long illness, 
and he thereupon gave it to the two Sisters of Charity 
who have been his constant attendants. If all stories 
are true the prince wasa most amiable lad. 





A CALIFORNIA CARROT.—A monster carrot was 
dug the other day on the farm of M. C. Ireland, in 
Carmelo Valley, Monterey, Cal. It measured 25 inches 
round the top, and is 34 inches long, weighing 15 1 2 
pounds. It is of ‘the white variety, and is perfectly 
round. California can beat the world with large 
babies and vegetables. 








There are two periods in the hfe of Man, at which 
he is too wise to tell Woman the exact truth; when 
he is in love—and when he isn't. 


PLENTY AND PRODIGALITY.—Plenty is as distinct 
from wastefulness as a whole sack full of wheat from 
' @ sack with a hole in it for the wheat to run throug’. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
| WS LAND-LOCKED. 


BY HENRY ABBEY. 


Forth from a window of the house I look, 
And on the river see the moonlight rest, 

Like a gemmed finger on an open book, 
pointing a lesson for my doubting breast. 


Land-locked the waters seem, but to the south 
he star-wreathed bills a sudden detour make; 

For there the river swerves toward its mouth, 
fut here it seems some placid inland lake. 


I see the white-robed vessels moving ty, 
Cargoed with products of the lavish year; 

They float like clouds upon an under sky; 
They touch the distant hills and disappear. 





Dear friends, that I have known, and loved, and lost, 
You, too, upon life’s waters sailed away ; 

I saw you touch upon death's distant coast, 
and disappear upon your unknown way, ~ 


Though faith is strong, though she perforce would purge 
Mv spirit of its doubts, and hope renew, 

I cannot see beyond the narrow verge; 
The hills of death obscure my further view. 





At best we grope, though faith achieving, cries: 
“ Bcyond, the river turns; the tide runs clear, 
Into the very vales of paradise ; 
They do not cease who yonder disappear."’ 
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THE HAND OF FATE: 


—OR,— 


Twenty Years of a Woman’s Life. 











BY R. B. EDS@N, 





CHAPTER VIII. 


ARGARET did not know 
how long she had sat there, 
but there were shadows in 
the corners of the room, 
when a faint, hesitating 
rap at the door roused her. 
With a little effort—for the 
sudden shock of finding 
herself settled near him had 
nearly paralyzed her—she 
arose and opened the door. 
A slender, dark-faced girl, 
of perhaps fitteen or six- 
teen, bowed courteously, 
though there was a little 
tremor of anxiety in her 
manner. 

‘ M'ex Lawrence?” she said, questioningly. 

Margaret bowed. 

“And I am Genevra Courtland, your next-door 
neighbor. I came to ask a favor of you, Mise Law- 
rence, Leo is flushed, and his eyes are so wild! He 
talks of you continually, and I came to see if you 
would come and stay with us to-night. I am afraid 
Leo is going to be ill; he talks so strangely! I 
wouldn’t have come, only he begged so,” she said, as 
Margaret stood looking at her, without speaking; 
“and the housekeeper went to her sister’s two weeks 
go, iil with a fever. She will never get well, they 
say—dear Mrs. Blake!” And the girl gave a little 
hysterical sob. 

‘* But your mother, dear?” Margaret said, with a 
shiver she could not repress, though her heart warm- 
ed towards the frightened girl. 

“T have no mother, Miss Lawrence,” she said, 
dropping her eyes, while a faint color wavered in her 
cheek. ‘* We are quite alone, Ray and I, now that 
papa is away.” 

“ Isn’t he at home?” Margaret asked, breathlessly. 

“‘O no, indeed, Miss Lawrence. Para has been 
home- he calls it home in England, you know—near- 
ly six months.” 

“You children are not alone?” Margaret asked, 
hurriedly putting on her shawl, and taking her hat 
in her hand as she lock: the door. 

“No, there is John Kitty,” she said, as they 
hurried along. “ But Jobn isn’t a nice nurse, though 
he is an excellent gardener. Do you like gardens— 
flower-gardens, I mean, Miss Lawrence? Papa 
does, and be has a nice one, or rather I should say, 
John,” with a short, girlish laugh. 

“Yes, I was looking at my borders to-day. There 
ought to be flowers there.” ' 


“It’s a nice place for them, and papa tried to have 









luughed at the idea, and planted—don’t you think— 
cabbages and onions! In those pretty borders edged 


their swift fire through her veins. What should she 
do? Give up this beautiful home, her aunt Agatba’s 
dying gift, in which she had thought to be so happy 
and content,and go—where? Her beart sank at the 
thought of going back to Helen’s; but how could she 
live here, and see him, perhaps, daily? Even though 
her old love was quite dead~and she had been sure 
for a long while that it was—would not the memory 
of the past be a perpetual skeleton fn their way? 
and would not a sense of wronger and wronged rise 
up continually between them? And he, how would 
he meet her? Then it suddenly flashed across her 
that he might not know her; people didn’t who had 
seen her fen years ago. No, she was quite sure he 
would not, particularly as her name was Miss Law- 
rence. Of course he would have remembered the 
name—Lorrimer; but now! And the hot blood | 
burned in her cheeks, as the thougbt of once more | 
touching his hand and looking in his eyes— those 
dark, changeful blue eyes which she remembered so 
well—stirred in her heart. 

Genevra’s hand on her arm roused her from her 
half-sweet, half-painful reverie. 

** This way, Miss Lawrence,” she said, opening the 
door into a long, dimly-lighted hall. ‘ Leo is in the 
back parlor. O, I hope he isn’t going to have the 
fever, like Mrs. Blake. Then suddenly turning and 
catching Margaret’s hand, she whispered, hoareely, 
@ wild alarm blanching her face, ‘‘ O Miss Lawrence, 
you do not think he will die, if he does—our little 
Leo?” 

Margaret involuntarily touched her lips to the 
quivering ones of the girl, who gave a quick sob, and 
laid her head on her shoulder. 

‘¢ Try to be calm, Genevra,” she said. ‘It may be 
only a slight cold, and if it is a fever, we will do the 
best we can for him. People do not always die who 
have fevers.” 

*T know, but Leo was always so delicate. O, if 
papa were only here! You will stay with us if he is 
very sick, wont you, dear Miss Lawrence? Kitty— 
that’s our servant giil—is so frightened at a fever 
that she would never come near him.” 

* Yes, I will stay if it is needtul. And now let us 
go in; perhaps he is already better.” 

Leo turned his quick, restless eyes to the door as 
Genevra opened it; but they looked eagerly past her, 
and when Margaret came in, he gave a little glad 
cry, and reac:ed out his arms. 

She went up and knelt down beside the sofa on 
which he luy, aud put her soft, coul hands on his 
forehead. He put up his arms and clasped them 
about her neck, and laid his little hot cheek against 
her forehead. 

-** You love.me, don’t you, Miss Lawrence, and you 
will make this pain go away out of my head?” he 
said, eagerly. 

** 1 love you very much, Leo, and will try to make 
you better,” she replied, a strange tenderness stir- 
ring in her heart for the child who clung to her so. 
But her heart sank with fear as she looked in the 
wild, restless eyes, and noticed the quick, irregular 
breathing. His hands were dry, and fairly burned 
her neck where they touched it. 

**O dear,” he cried, suddenly, “ howcold the water 
is in the ravine, and it is up to Leo’s ankles! O, take 
me out!” 

Margaret unclasped his hands and laid him back 
on the sofa. It all flashed on her in a moment; he 
had wet his feet in coming through the ravine, and 
had thus taken a vivlent cold. She unlaced the 
damp goat-skin boots, and took them off. The 
stockings were still wet, and clung to his feet when 
she tried to remove them, and his feet were like 
ice. 

“Bring me some dry stockings, and warm some 
flannels to wrap his feet in,” she said. ‘‘I am afraid 
he is going to be very sick, and you bad better send 
for a physician at once.” 

“1 will go myselt,” said a clear, firm voice. 

Margaret involuntarily glanced round. 

“This is Ray, Miss Lawrence,” Genevra said, 
simply. 

He extended his hand frankly, saying: 

** You are very kind, Miss Lawrence. You do not 
seem like a stranger at all. Leo said he had been to 
see you, but I did not once think he went through 
the ravine. 1 knew there was water there— quite a 
little brook just now. 1 will go for Doctor Livermore 
at once.” 

He went out, and Margaret went back to Leo, and 
after wrapping his feet in hot flannels, sat down be- 
side him, and tried to soothe the pain in his head by 
her cool, sott touch, while he talked on, half-uncon- 
sciously, of the rocks, and the water, and the new, 
sweet lady at the cottage; but oftenest, and most of 
all, of “ Papa Ross.” But Margaret’s thoughts in- 
voluntarily reverted to Ray Courtland. She should 
have known, she said, that he was Ross Courtland’s 
son, if she had met him anywhere. He had the same 
gold-brown curling bair, and the same dark, change- 
ful blue eyes. He was a handsome boy, too—hand- 
somer, she thought, than even his father bad been, 
though looking much like him. He was tall and 
slight, and must be older than Genevra, though 
hardly looking it, boys mature so much more slowly 
than girls. 
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with box, too, Papa was so », 
he femuee. vexed! 1’.n so glad you 










We have got some we can give you just . 


you. “J hope,” she began, e . 
» eagerly, “‘I so hope you 
and papa will be friends. He is 20 gtave and sad, 


Sometimes, I think company would good 
for him, don’t you?” j ie ies 


re Perhaps,” Margaret ans~erel, a host of conflict- 
r ewotivns struggling in her heart, and darting 








48 well as not, and Ray or papa will set them out for | 


Doctor Livermore looked very grave when he saw 
his little patient. 

“I am afraid Leo is going to be very sick,” he said, 
‘and will need very caretul nursing. I wish Mr. 
Courtland was at home. These children ought not 
to be left here alone with him.” 

He glanced at Miss Lawrence as he finished, as if 
asking her opinion. 

** Perhaps you know of some one you could get to 








come and take care of him,” she suggested, seeing he 
expected her to say something. 

* Miss Lawrence is going to take care of Leo, doc- 
tor,” the little fellow cried, opening wide his bright, 
burning eyes. “I don’t want anybody else, her 
hands are 80 cool and soft, and drive away the pain 
so when she puts them on my head; and she Is 80 


times, and which papa says are good angels, such as 
always watch over good litt.e boys.” 

The docter looked at her wistfully. 

‘*If only you could stay a day or two, Miss Law- 
rence,” he said, hesitatingly. ‘I know it is askinga 
great favir of astranger, one, too, who has Just moved 
into such a pretty little nest as you have, and who 
naturally feels a desire to cultivate so attractive an 
acquaintance; but Mr. Courtland is a particular 
friend of mine, and I feel more than an ordinary 
responsibility in the matter.” 

** Please, Miss Lawrence,” Genevra said, coming 
and touching her hand with shy, timid pleading. 

“I will stay,” she said, softly. 

Genevra suddenly bent and kissed her band, and 
then blushing at her own impulsiveness, drew hasti- 
ly back. 

**I hope to find him better in the morning,” the 
doctor said, when he took his departure. 

But instead, he was worse, and grew still worse 
every hour. He was delirivus all the time, now; but 
he only clung tbe more persistently to Margaret, and 
would permit no one else to touch him. His ‘‘new, 
sweet mamma,” he called her, which sent the blood 
tingling to her cheeks. He would not suffer her to 
leave his sight a moment, and only fell into a light 
drowse when she held his hand, or smoothed his hot, 
fevered forehead with her cool palms. 

** Malignant typhoid,” Doctor Livermore said. ‘I 
feared so last night. It will be very hard for you, 
Miss Lawrence.” 

**T am go glad I can do this for him!” she said, the 
tears coming suddenly to her eyes. “Do you think 
he will get well?” 

“It is very doubtful, very.” And then he added, 
**T wish Mr. Courtland was here.” 

That night, atter Doctor Livermore had made a 
late call, and Genevra had tallen asleep on the sofa, 
and while Margaret sat by Leo’s bedside, soothing 
his restlessness with her tender touch and low, sweet 
voice, the door from the hall was noiselessly opened, 
and a tall, heavily-bearded man walked quickly and 
silently across the room, and stood by the sick child. 

Margaret gave a quick start, but he made a little 
gesture for her to be silent, and then bent over and 
kissed the child tenderly. Whocould it be? Mar- 
garet thought, wonderingly. 

But L20’s eyes flashed open with a little joyful cry. 
“O Papa Ross!” 

“My darling boy! my precious Leo!” he said, 
fondly, a little tremor in his voice, deepite his ¢ffurt 
to be calm. 

Margaret drew back for him to take her place, her 
heart beating so loudly that it seemed to her he must 
hear it. But Leo divined the movement, and caught 
at her hand. 

**No, no!” he cried, in his shrill, childish treble, 
* you must not leave Leo—you must not!” growing 
excited. 

The gentleman drew the chair nearer the bed, and 
Margaret sank into it, while he sat down on the side 
of the bed. 

**T want to tell you something, papa,” Leo said, in 
a@ little cautious whisper. “I have found my mam- 
ma, my beautiful mamma that you would never let 
me talk about.” 

The man on the side of the bed flushed hotly, 
saying: 

“Hush, dear! Leo mustn’t talk.” 

“O yes I must,’ be persisted. ‘I must tell you 
how I found ber. Isn’t she beautiful?” with a little 
motion of his head towards Margaret, ‘and I found 
her over in the Hi}l Cottage. 1 went through the 
ravine, and the water was, O, so ccld! but I didn’t 
mind, for she was there. You don’t know how scft 
and cool her hands are, papa!’ 

‘He is delirious nearly all the time,” Margaret 
said, feeling as if she must say something; ‘and, 
strangely enough, he bas taken a fancy to me, and 
persists that I am his mamma. You must not mind 
his talking; he does it nearly all the time. I suppose 
it is a peculiarity of the disease,” she spoke rapidly, 
not daring to lift her eyes to his face, though she /e/t 
his eyes upon her. 

“Would he know her? and if be did!” she said, 
under her breath, her heart almost standing still at 
the thought. But he said, very gravely: 

** I know, Miss Lawrence. I met Doctor Livermore 
in the street, and he told me all about my poor little 
fellow, here, and also how much I owe to your kind- 
ness and self-sacrifice. Believe me, Miss Lawrence, 
I am not indifferent to it,’ he said, with evident 
emotion. 

** You bave just arrived, I suppose?” venturing to 
glance in his face. 

It was grave and ead, and O, so changed! only the 
eyes—they were still the same, she thought. 

** Yes,” he answered, “ the ‘ Europa’ came in very 
late, and we had to wait outside some time for the 
tide, which you are probally aware is very peculiar 
in our bay.” 

* Papa,” Leo interrupted, “‘ aren’t you glad—ever, 
and ever, and ever so glad?”’ 

“ What about, pet?” bending till his long, luxuri- 
ant blonde beard swept the pillow, and brushed 
lightly against Margaret’s hand, which Leo held. 





“That I found her. Isn’t she real nice, papa? 
Yeu must love her, tuo, papa—Leo does.” 


beautiful, just like the angels I dream about son é- — 


He lifted his head, and their eyes met—ah, how 
much eyes can say ina single, swift glance! Then 
both colored; but he said, smiling gravely: 

‘I see I sball be expected to admire you, Miss 
Lawrence. Leo is very mach in earnest. It is quite 


; unusual for him to take 80 to a stranger, though I 


admit the provocation,” rising abruptly and walking 
over to the sofa where Genevra lay asleep. 

‘* My little girlie! She looks pale,” he said, softly. 
But not so softly but she heard, and sprang up with 
a glad cry: 

‘* My dear, dear papa! I am so glad!” reaching 
up and putting both arms about his neck. “But 
L20—have you seen Leo, papa?” ‘ 

* Yes, dear.” 

“And Miss Lawrence? I don’t know what I 
should have done had it not been for her. Don’t you 
think it was an especial tate that brought her to Hill 
Cottage? I shall always believe it was. Dear Papa 
Ross, Iam so glad you are at home again!” And 
she kissed him rapturously. 

“Tam very glad too, my dear. And now yon may 
go up to your chamber, and I will sit by Leo.” 

After she had gone, Leo fell into a light, fitfal 
sleep, and Mr. Courtland insisted upon Miss Law- 
rence’s lying down on the sofa. 

“You can sleep while he sleeps,” he said; ‘‘and 
Doctor Livermore says you were up all last night.” 

So she went and laid down, and pretended to sleep. 
Sleep! As if she could sleep, with such a whirl of 
conflicting emotions struggling in her heart! And 
this was their meeting, after nineteen years! She as 
completely blotted out of his remembrance as if she 
had never existed, and he so changed that she could 
only trace here and there an old familiar look. She 
fell to watching him, as she lay there. His hair 
used to curl loosely, she remembered, and-it had not 
forgotten the olden trick, though it was much darker 
than it was then—nearer the color of the beard—a 
dead-gold brown. The fine, clear-cut features, the 
carriage of the head were the same, only iinproved. 
She could but admit that, even while a bitter sense of 
the wrong he had done her rose up in her heart. 
Upon the whole, she was very glad he did not recog- 
nize her. She could not have stayed there if he had, 
and somehow she did not quite like to go away just 
yet. While she was thinking this, he arose soitly 
and taking the shaw! he had worn across his shoul- 
ders when he came in, came and put it over her with 
a ligbt, careful touch. Then fora moment she was 
vague ly conscious he was studying her face, and then 
he was gone. 

But Leo was calling for her in a moment, and she 
did not lie down again, but sat, till the dawn grew 
golden in the east, thinking—thinking! 

And so the days went on, until a week had passed. 
Leo’s fever stil! ran fierce and high, and the doctor 
feared he could not pass the crisis. Poor Mrs. Blake 
was dead, and she had been much as Leo was. 

Margaret had become accustomed to the preserce 
of Ross Courtland, and could maintain her calaness 
without effurt. And sitting with him through the 
long silent hours of night, by the bedside of his sick 
child, she had cast the last remnant of bitterness 
towards him out of her heart. The past was dead; 
let it sleep undisturbed in its grave. He had suf- 
fered as well as she—she knew that by the shadow 
that brooded always in his eyes—and his suffering, 
whatever it was, had atoned. Only one thing—she 
would never trust her heart in his keeping agai.! 
What made her think of this, I wonder? 

Well, one night the crisis came. Leo lay, just 
breathing, his dark lashes sweeping his pallid cheek, 
and the thin, transparent hands crossed on his breast, 
hour after hour. Genevra had cried herself to sleep 
on the sofa, and Margaret and Mr. Courtland sat, 
one on either side of the little cot where the child 
lay, balancing between life and death. How slowly 
the hours went by, and what a dead, solemn silence 
wrapped the house! Out in a neighboring pool the 
frogs piped shrilly, and the bells rang out the hours 
from their belfry towers, and that was all. 

It was almost morning, and still no change, when 
suddenly, as if some geutle breath had swept tle 
chords of life, the druoping lids fluttered and liited, 
and a faint smile broke over the wan lips. 

** Papal’? he whispered. 

** Yes, my darling,” leaning over him breathless 
with sudden hope, 

“1 want her—the beautifal lady.” Then turning 
his eyes, he caught sight of Margaret. “O!” he 
cried, lifting his weak arms towards her. 

Involuntarily Margaret leaned over and clasped 
him to her bosom, kissing him as tenderly as if she 
were really what he called her—his “‘ sweet mawma.” 

“Thank God!” she said, reverently, with tearful 
eyes, as she laid him back on the pillow. 

‘*And you,” Mr. Courtland said, with a look in his 
eyes that she had seen there once or twice before, “I 
shall never forget how much I owe you. 1am s0 
glad to owe it to you, of all others in the whole 
world!” 3 

He arose abruptly, and walked to the window and 
lifted the curtain. “ It is just dawn,” he said, with 
a long, tremulous breath. 

* Leo is better! Leo will live!” ran joyfully from 
lip to lip, that morning. Genevra wept, and laughed, 
and sang soitly, under her breath, running out to 
tell Dicky in his cage, and Floss on her cushion asleep 
by the kitchen fire, “Leo is better, birdie, Lev is 
better! Sing—sing a song the sweetest you ever 
sang!”? 

Ray’s beautiful blue eves swam in tears, as he 
kissed the thin, white lips, which said, fondly : 

‘“* Dear, darling Ray, where bave you been sv long? 





or is it 1 who have been away?” 
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“Ah, how very near he had been to returning to 
them no more!”’ Ray thought. 

Kitty overcame her fear sufficiently to come and 
look at him when he lay bolstered up in bed, so he 
could see the sun coming up over the hills, he had 
begged so hard to. 

“Sure an’ he came mighty near bein’ an angel this 
blessed mornin’!” she said, as she went back to the 
kitchen, with her apron to her face. 

And a little later, John came in, trying to step 
softly in his great clumsy brogans, and deposited a 
bunch of soft gold and pale purple crocus blossoms 
on the pillow, close to the little white face that smiled 
up so gratefully into his. 

Leo gained very slowly, and when Miss Lawrence 
said ‘ they did not need her now,” begged so piteous- 
ly for her to stay, that she yielded for a little while 
longer, especially as Mr. Courtland, and Ray, and 
Genevra, all joined in the request. 

There came now some very pleasant days to them 
all. Margaret thought them the sweetest days she 
had ever known, and thought, with a little feeling of 
dread, of the long, lonely days that would come to 
her by-and-by; and her little cottage lost half its 
charm at the thought. To be sure, she should have 
a servant or two—she couldn’t live quite alone—but 
it was so different here!’ And then an old chord 
awoke in her heart, and she thought: 

“Tf my baby had only lived, I should have had 
something to love,” still thinking of it only as a baby. 

She wondered sometimes what he would say if he 
knew just who she was; but he never should, she 
said, from her. It would only make them both un- 
happy, and this calm was very sweet. 

One day, while Leo was sleeping, she went into 
the front parlor for a book which she had left there. 
Mr. Courtland was lying on the sofa, with his hands 
crossed on his forehead. He looked up when he saw 
her. 

** Miss Lawrence, come and charm away my head- 
ache,” he said, taking his hands from his head. “‘ Leo 
says you cure the pain in his head.” 

**O, that is a fancy of his.” 

* Well, let me fancy the same thing—please.” 

She came and stood before him, while he closed 
his eyes, a faint smile curving his lips, under his 
beard. At first her fingers trembled a little, but 
they soon grew cool and firm, as she passed them 
across his forehead. 

“The charm works,” he said, presently; ‘the 
pain is nearly gone.” 

She turned to go out. 

“Stop!” he called. ‘I want to thank you—Mar- 
garet. Margaret,” he repeated, softly; ‘‘‘a pearl.’ 
Do you know that is a favorite name with me?” 

“Twas not aware—perhaps you have had some 
friend of the name.”’ 

She spoke indifterently, but held her breath for his 
answer. 

‘Well, I never thought of it in that light before,” 
he laughed; ‘‘ but I believe there was a girl named 
Margaret whom once, when I was very young, I fan- 
cied I was considerably in love with. I know better, 
now; I know [ never loved—” 

He paused abruptly, turning his face away. 

‘* Miss Lawrence, for Heaven’s sake, go and leave 
me!” he cried, sharply. 

She turned and went out, astonished, pained and 
angry. Then he never had loved her, after all! 
Perhaps this was the cruellest blow yet. Through 
all, she had cherished the belief that, however time 
or circumstances had changed him, once he loved 
_ her truly. And now this dream lay, like all the rest, 
broken and shattered. 

“*T will not stay in his house another night!’’ she 
said, a little of the old Lorrimer pride rising in her 
heart, at the remembrance of how sharply he had 
spoken to her. 

She found Genevra marking some handkerchiefs 
when she went out. She took up one, and read, 
**Genevra De Wolfe Courtland.” 

“A long name for a little girl like me,” she said, 
laughing. ‘‘It sounds stately. Sometime when I 
am a lady, and live in a castle, it will be more 
befitting.’’ 

Looking up and catching Ray’s eye bent on her, 
she blushed brightly. 

* You see,” she added, ‘‘ De Wolfe was my moth- 
er’s name—Emily De Wolfe. A pretty name, wasn’t 
it?” 

‘*Yes,”” Margaret said, angry with herself that the 
name had power to pain her now—now, when she 
thought the past dead and buried past resurrection. 
Well, she would go away from them all, and forget! 
But before night Leo was worse, and instead of go- 
ing home, she stayed and sat with him all night, 
and was foolish enough to cry a good half of it. 

When Mr. Courtland came down in the morning, 


as they had hoped, and a fear began to creep into 
their hearts again that he never would. He was a 
gentle, lovable little fellow, and he had crept into 
Margaret’s heart until he seemed a part of her own 
life. And his love tor her had never cooled, only he 
did not call her his “‘sweet mamma” now, since she 
had told him that he must not, if he loved her. 

One day John brought in a handful of roses, white, 
and pink, and crimson, and golden. Leo took them 
and laid his little thin face against them a moment, 
and then said: 

“ Papa, take the prettiest and put it in my good 
Lawrie’s hair.” 

He was lying with his head on her bosom, and 
held up the blossoms to his father. 

* Which shall it be, pet?” he asked, taking them. 

‘*This,” he said, taking a half-opened crimson 
bud. “It is warm, like her heart, but not half as 
beautiful.” 

* Really, my little boy is getting quite gallant,” 
Mr. Courtland said, putting the rose in her hair with 
fingers that trembled a little, despite their owner’s 
indifferent air. 

** Does ‘ gallant’ mean to love anybody, papa?” 

** Sometimes, perhaps.” 

“ Well, then I am gallant to Lawrie, papa,” he 
said, with a contented smile, 

“IT thought I should have roses in my borders this 
summer, but I forgot all about it when Leo was 80 
sick,” Margaret said, to turn the conversation. 

That night, after tea, Mr. Courtland asked Marga- 
ret to walk over to the cottage with him. Leo was 
very comfortable, and the walk would do her good. 
She had hardly been out of the house since she en- 
tered it, except that first week, to get some clothing. 

When she came in sight of the garden, she gave a 
quick cry of surprise. The borders were all cleared, 
and roses—yes, roses, were actually blooming there! 
She sprang forward and knelt on the ground, and 
bent her face to them. 

“It is the work of enchantment!” she exclaimed. 

**No, only John,”’ he laughed. 

** Do not break the illusion, 1 beg,’’ she entreated. 

** Would it break it if I told you J did it?” 

“Did you?” 

**Yes; they are my roses, Margaret. Will you 
wear them?” 

She bowed her head till it touched the fragrant 
petals, to hide the blush she could not prevent. 
Ross Courtland came and stood over her, and broke 
off a cluster of creamy white buds. 

‘* These,” he said, “‘ because your heart is pure.” 

As he stooped over to fasten them in her braids— 
she still kneeling—she glanced down and saw, about 
half way up the broad, gravelled walk that led up 
the terraces, a man standing with folded arms, re- 
garding them intently. She smothered the quick 
cry that rose to her lips, and glanced at her compan- 
ion. A strange pallor had overspread his face, and 
his eyes had grown black as midnight. 

“What is it?’? she asked, hurriedly. ‘‘Is there 
cause for alarm? Had we not better go in?’’ half 
rising. 

“No! I have not yet arranged the flowers. Sit 
still!” speaking sharply, and putting his arm about 
her to prevent her rising. 

She was too much alarmed and surprised to be 
angry; but though he stood over her so that she felt 
his breath, and the touch of his hand on her hair, 
her pulses did not quicken or her cheek glow, again. 
It seemed to her an eternity that she knelt there, 
gazing with a sort of irresistible fascination at the 
man, standing like some grim, terrible statue, and 
never once moving his eyes from them. He had 
a@ haggard, reckless look about him that was abso- 
lutely painful, and something about his fixed gaze 
made her shudder, 

**Let us go in,” she said, imploringly, looking up 
in her companion’s face. 

The hard look softened, and a tender glow suffused 
his face, as he stooped and lifted her to her feet. 

** Do not be alarmed; his power of harming me is 
past. He shail not take you from me!’ a sudden 
fierceness in his tones. 

**Mr. Courtland, what do you mean?” Margaret 
asked, a trifle haughtily. ‘Do you know the man? 
and what is he to you, or to me?” 

“TI cannot tell you, Miss Lawrence. Sometime 
perhaps you will know; sometime perhaps I can tell 
you. God only knows! Ihope Ican. O Margaret! 
if you knew what that man—” breaking off abruptly, 
and drawing her hand through his arm, and walk- 
ing towards the house. 

Margaret looked back. The man had not moved; 
but when she went into the parlor and looked from 
the window, he was nowhere to be seen. 

But though they loitered through the rooms, and 





he found her still sitting beside Leo, who, after a 
restless night, had fallen into a light sleep. 

‘*Miss Lawrence,” he said, coming and standing 
before her, “‘ you are devoting your life and health to 
our comfort—and God only knows the comfort it has | 
been to have you here—and I so far forgot myself 
as to speak like a brute to you, yesterday. I believe 
I was half wild. Will you forgiveme? I have been 
thinking about it ever since.” 

She looked up in his face, but her eyes suddenly 
fell. 

**Yos,” she said, “I forgive you,” feeling herself 
grow suddenly faint at the revelation of the moment, 
After all she had borne and suffered from this man, 
was she so weak yet! 

But the days ran on until it was late in June, and 
atill the little Hill Cottage remained locked. and its | 
furniture but half unpacked. Leo did not get be.ter, 


looked out over the beautiful town, and saw, be- 
neath the sunset’s glow, the exquisite mosaic of hill, 
and sea, and shore, something hovered, like an im- 
palpable shadow, over all the brightness and bloom. 

Mr. Courtland was silent and abstracted, and his 
face was stern, and very pale; while to Margaret, 
everything seemed to take on the face and form of 
the stranger whose appearauce had been so strange 
and sudden. And even after they had come back, 
and the lamps were lighted, and Leo lay in her arms, 
smiling fondly up in her face, that same face haunt- 
ed her still. And all night, sleeping or waking, it 
seemed continually before her, looking at her with 
those great wild, haggard eyes. 

Breakfast was late the next morning, Mr. Court- 


in, looking somewhat exited. 
‘* Where is papa, Ray? and where have you been 
So early?”’ Genevra asked. 





** We have been down on the beach. A man drift- 
ed in this morning.” 

‘A man? And was he dad, Ray? and who was 
he?’”’ 

** Yes, he was dead. I don’t know who he was, 
though something about him lovked familiar, but I 
could not recall it ” 

** Do not try, my dear Ray. Let ue have breakfast. 
I have business away,” Mr. Courtland ssi‘, quietly 
leading the way to the dining-room. He had come in 
quite unperceived. 

It was a quiet meal, Mr. Courtland never once 
speaking, and looking hardly like himself, with his 
firm-set lips and heavy eyes. As they were leaving 
the room, Margaret laid her hand on his arm: 

“ Was—was it he?” she whispered, with white 
lips. 

He bowed gravely, and went out. When Margaret 
went back to the parlor she passed Ray and Genevra 
in the hall. 

“It was the same man, Genie. I should know him 
among @ hundred,” Ray was saying. He paused and 
colored when he saw her. 

“ Where had you seen him before, Ray?” Margaret 
asked. 

] did not intend mentioning it, but, as you over- 
heard me, I may as well tell you. Last night, just 
after the lamps were lighted, and while you were 
telling Leo about the roses that were blooming at 
Hill Cottage, and just at the moment—you remem- 
ber?—when papa came and knelt down to pet Leo, I 
saw & man’s face pressed a moment against the win- 
dow-pane. I should have spoken, but something in 
the wild, despairing face ap ed to my pity; and, 
as I said this morning, theré was something that 
struck me as being familiar about the face, though I 
am quite positive I know no one in town who looks 
like him. I think he must be a stranger, for I should 
have remembered those heavy locks of gray hair fall- 
ing to his shoulders, and the haggard, pitiful face 
that looked too young for the hair. God pity him, 
whoever he was!” 

**Youdo not think he was a robber, Miss Law- 
rence?” Genevra asked, nervously. 

‘*No; only some poor unfortunate, dear, who had 
sinned, perhaps, and suffering for the sinning, until 
his heart grew despairing, and”— She paused, 
shuddering, and turned away with a strange feeling 
of oppression. 

Mr. Courtland did not return until night, and then 
only looked in to ask after Leo, going immediately to 
his room, and not coming down to his supper, though 
Margaret heard him restlessly pacing the floor until 
past midnight, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE windows and doors were open, and the south 
wind, fragrant with blossomy odors, swept through 
the cool, pleasant rooms, but its sweetness was all 
unheeded, for, in the pretty back parlor, little Leo 
lay dying. Day by day the little fellow had grown 
thinner and weaker, and day by day the conviction 
had forced itself upon their reason—though their 
hearts never quite lost hope—that Leo was going to 
leave them. But now, even hope had fled, and they 
waited with hushed hearts, as all of us have some- 
time waited, for the step of the invisible angel com- 
ing each moment nearer—nearer! Presently the 
white lids fluttered open, and the dark eyes looked 
eagerly in his father’s face. 

** Papa, dear Papa Ross,” he said, softly, ‘‘ you 
must love my dear Lawrie—my sweet mamma—you 
don’t mind my saying it now”’—turning his face to- 
ward Margaret, ‘“‘ when I am gone up to live with the 
angels—the beautiful angels that come to me so often 
now. She hasn’t got anybody to love her—I asked 
her—and you must love her for Leo’ssake. Will 
you, papa dear?” 

** Yes, my darling, I will,” he said, gravely, a faint 
color rising to his forehead. 

** And Ray and Genie, you will love them, and be 
very good to them, too, for Leo’s sake, because you 
know they will feel so—so sorry.” 

‘Yes, my dear child,” he said, in an unsteady 
voice. 

** And now kiss me, papa.” 

His father bent over and kissed him, with quiver- 
ing lips. 

* And now I am going to sleep in my dear Lawrie’s 
arms,” reaching his little transparent hands toward 
her. 

Margaret lifted him carefully from his little cot, 
and the sweet little face nestled against her bosom 
with a faint sigh of coptent. Involuntarily she bent 
her head and kissed him. 

‘* My sweet, sweet mamma,” he said, with a fund 
smile, and closed his eyes. 

And 80 little Leo slept, but there was no need that 
they should go softly about the silent house, for their 
footsteps could never, never again awaken him. 

It was on the morning of the third day—the day 
appointed for the funeral—and while Margaret was 
busy arranging a cluster of white rosebuds in the 
little folded hands, and dropping hot tears on the 
pretty, unconscious face, that a close carriage drove 
up, and a woman with a heavy black veil over her 
tace alighted and came up the steps. There was a 
little bustle at the door, and Margaret looked up from 
her work, as Mr. Courtland opened the door and ad- 
mitted the woman. Coming directly to Margaret, 


| he put his arm about her and drew her out of the 
land and Ray not appearing. Presently Ray came | 


room, shutting the door, and leaving the woman 
alone with the dead. 

It seemed interminable ages to Margaret, standing 
in the hall door with Ross Courtland b.side her, 





waiting for the woman tocome out. But she came, 
at length, and again he put out his hand and drew 
her aside, and without speaking, or even looking at 
the woman, motioned for her to go out. She half 
paused, and then with a quick movement raised her 
veil and glanced searchingly in Margaret’s face, then 
dropped it again, walked hastily out, got into the 
carriage, and was driven away. 

Through all the rest of that day Margaret Law- 
rence walked like one in a painful dream, in which 
this strange, veiled woman seemed a perpetual, 
haunting presence. Even into her grief for little Leo 
she intruded, and stood like a wallof ice between 
her and Ross Courtiand. It revealed her own heart 
to her with a terrible distinctness, from which she 
shrank back mortified and angry. She knew now 
what she bad ali along tried to persuade herself was 
fancy, that better- a score of times better—than she 
had ever loved R ss C :urtland in those old, old days, 
she had thought 8» sweet. she now loved him again! 
And be? Her besrt thrilled as she remembered his 
touch, and ton», and vlance; but, this woman—who 
was she. and what was she to him? And if there 
were no one between them, cvuld she ever trust her- 
self the second time to a man who had so basely de- 
ceived and deserted her once? Her heart whispered, 
“ He loves you truly, now,” but reason said, ‘* What 
he has done once he may do again,” and reason tri- 
umphed, and she went up stairs afler some clothing 
she had there, resolved to go back to Hill Cottage 
that night; and, if he should come there, to be very 
cool and distant toward him, for it was the only safe 
way, she knew. 

* O Miss Lawrence,” Genie exclaimed, in a pained, 
frightened voice, looking in and seeing her folding 
her dresses, ‘‘ you are not going away to leave us to- 
night! O Miss Lawrence, don’t— don’t go; I shall 
die, if you do!” 

‘* My dear Genevra, don’t you see there is no need 
of my staying longer? I could not go while he lived, 
I loved him so!”’ 

* And so you don’t care for me, or for Ray, or poor 
papa, who I know quite worships you?” 

*“* Hush! Genevra, you must not talk so.” 

‘* Well, it is true; I know by the way he watches 
you when you don’t see him,” she said, naively. 

**Genevra, who was that woman who came here 
this morning, and went in to see Leo?” Margaret 
asked, abruptly. 

‘It was my mother, I suppose. Papa said he felt 
as if she had the right to look at him after he was 
dead, and so he sent a carriage for her.” 

* But you—you said she was dead—your mother,” 
Margaret said, faintly. 

“No; I said I had no mother, and I have not. I 
have not had for seven years; when Leo was a baby 
of six months she died to-us all. Papa never talks 
about her, and does not like for me to; but I will tell 
you, because I think you have a right to know, you 
have been so kind to us. I was only a little girl, but 
I remember a man who used to come here a great 
deal, and I thinklived here awhile. I remember, 
one day when Leo just began to sit alone, she called 
me in to play with him, and said she was going out 4 
little while, and when I got tired to call Ellen— that 
was the nursery-maid. Well, she never came back, 
and to-day was the first time she has ever stepped 
within the door since that day. I remember how 
white and stern papa was for days and days, and 
then Mrs. Blake came here, and papa went to Eng- 
land. After he came home he told me that my mo- 
ther had forsaken us, and gone away to live with the 
man who used to be here, and that never, as long as 
we all lived, could she come here again. He has 
never spoken of her to me since, until this morning 
when he told me she was coming to see Leo. Papa 
is very proud, and he will never apply for a divorce, 
as people think she is dead, and it would make 4 
great deal of scandal, I suppose, if the truth was 
known. So you must never tell any one what I have 
told you.” 

“ No,” Margaret said, mechanically, a faint feeling 
of rebellion stirring in her heart at the cruel fate that 
had again led her path across Rss Courtland’s. 

* And now I want to tell you somethir g else-- some- 
thing about myself,” G-nevra said, blushing, and 
looking away. “I couldn’t say anvthing about it 
while he was sick, you know, but I have hoped all 
along that you could help me. You see, papa has a 
friend in England, a very grand, rich man, and he 
wants me to marry him! Just think of it—+hy, he 
is older than pipa himself, and he is forty! Don’t 
you think forty is very, very«ld for any one to be, 
Miss Lawrence?” 

“It is very old for you ate with, I think,” 
Margaret a: swered, smiling a little despite the dead, 
numb pain in her heart. 

‘6 So Ray says,” blushing brightly. ‘ Will you be 
sure never—never to tell any one, if I tell you alittle 
secret, dear Miss Lawrence?” hiding her face on 
Margaret’s shoulder. 

“No, dear, never as long as you do not wish me 
to,” she ansvered, drawing the flushed face up to 
her and kissing it. 

“ Well, we—we, that is, Ray and I, don’t think we 
shall ever like anybody else quite as well as we do 
each other.” 

** But Ray is your brother, dear, and—” 

“ O dear, no,’’ Genevra answered, with a little sur- 
prised laugh “ Ray isn’t my brother—did you really 
think 80?” 

‘To be sure; he calls Mr. Courtland father, and I 
am sure he looks like—” 

“Like papa? Soevery onesays; but J don’t think 
so. Papa is orly Ray’s guardian. When he is 
twenty-one he is to come into possession of a fortune 
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in England—one left him by somebody, in a will, a 
great many years ago. It is a good deal—a great 
many thousand pounds—and there is a great, beauti- 
fal mansion there which Ray can remember, though 


I cannot.” 
‘Miss Lawrence!” a voice called, from the hall 


low. 
= O papa,” Genevra answered, “do come up here. 
Miss Lawrence is going away; come and help me 
persuade her to stay.” 

Mr. Courtland came hastily up stairs. 

“Jt just occurred to me that this thing was about 
t» happen, and that was why I called you, Miss Law- 
rence,” he said, coming and standing before her with 
folded arms. ‘I know all that I am already indebt- 
ed to you, and, yet, IT was going to presume still fur- 
ther on your generosity. I do not know how we can 
stay here alone now. If only you would stay a week 
or two, until I could find a housekeeper, or until we 
get a little accustomed to our loneliness.” 

‘«‘] had rather have Miss Lawrence than any house- 
keeper, and I know I never shall get accustomed to 
staying here content, unless she is here, too,” Genevra 
declared, earnestly. 

“Miss Lawrence—Margaret, you will not leave 
me!” he whispered, laying bis hand on hers, and 
forcing her to look in his face, by the magnetism of 
his gaze. 

Margaret looked up a moment, and then her eyes 
wavered and fell, and her resolution, likewise. 

“Yes —I—I will stay a few days, until you can get 
some one to take my place,” she said, hesitatingly. 

“ That will never be!” he said, looking straight in 
her eyes. 

She colored with anger and mortification; anger, 
that he, having already a wife—for she was stil his 
wife, however unworthy—dared look at her so; and 
mortified that she was so weak as to love him, and 
yicli to him in spite of it all! all the present, and ull 
the past. 

It was sometime within the week that Mr. Court- 
land sent Jolin in to say he “‘ had friends just arriv- 
ed from England, who would be there to tea, and 
would Miss Lawrence be so kind as to oversee Kitty a 
little in its preparation?” 

It was quite late when Margaret saw Mr. Court- 
land and three other gentlemen coming up through 
the grounds pausing here and there to notice ashrub 
or flower. She heard them come into the parlor, and 
then, a moment after, his steps—would her heart 
never leave off its foolish trick of beating like a whirl- 
wind at his approach ?—approaching the dining-room 
where she was giving a few finishing touches to the 
table. He glanced over the table, and a pleased sur- 
prise dawned in his face. It was something new to 
see his table look like that, and he knew whose taste 
had arranged it. Perhaps it was none the less pleas- 
ing for that. An elegant pyramid of flowers graced 
the centre of the table,and slender sprays of ivy 
trailed on the snowy linen, and wreathed themselves 
about the delicate trostwork of silver and crystal that 
supported it. Added to this was the massive silver 
tea-service he had brought from England, but which 
had scarcely been used since, and the white-and-gilt 
china as transparent almost as glass. And then his 
eyes wandered to what was more attractive still—to 
bim—the beautiful woman standing beside it with 
shining eyes and suffused cheeks, and a shy, timid 
grace that was quite new to her. The truth was, she 
had follewed the dictates of her own taste, and then 
was half alarmed lest he might not approve, and 
might think she had taken too much liberty in his 
house, and with bis flowers. 

“TI have caught the enchantress weaving her 
spells,” he said, smiling, as he came uptoher. “I 
have felt them all about me, but never saw them 
before.” 

“Do you like it—the arrangement?” 

“It is perfect; I am delighted.” 

“T feared I had taken too much liberty with the 
flowers. I tried—” 

“T beg you will never feel so again,” he interrupt- 
ed, with a glance which told plainer than words that 
he would willingly pull up every shrub and flower on 
his grounds, as much as he loved them, and make a 
bonfire of them, if she should ask him to. 

“ And now—did you ever see so presuming a man? 
Iam going to ask you to favor me by presiding at 
this beautiful table. I dare not trust Genie, and, 
besides, I want you. Will you oblige me?” 

‘* Yes, if you desire it.” 

* Desire it! O Margaret! if only I might ask—” 
He broke off abruptly. “ Come, I want to present 
you to my friends.” And he turned and walked 
back, calling to Genevra from the door, who ran 
down stairs and j i em. 

Margaret glanced up as she entered the room, and 
® pair of puryle-black eyes met hers with a quick 
glance of recognition. A sudden faintness came over 
her, but with a mighty effort she controlled herself, 
while Mr. Courtland introduced her to Mr. Hollings- 
worth, and then to Mr. Sydenham, and lastly to Mr. 
Hurst! The blue-black eyes had the same opal 
gleams in them, but otherwise Ronald Hurst had 
greatly changed in the sixteen years since she had 
seen him. His face was harder, and more unscrupu- 
lous, and there were hints of fast living in it that 
made it forbidding and repulsive. While the gentle- 
men talked together, Genevra managed to whisper 
in Margaret's ear: 

“That is he—the one papa introduced as Mr. 
Sydenbam—that I was telling you about, you know.” 

He wishes you to marry Robert Sydenham?” she 
asked, in amazement. 

“ Yes; and / do not wish to.” 

“ And yon shall not!” 








. 





There was no chance for more words before they 
went in to supper, but Margaret took occasion to 
study Mr. Sydenham’s face, and decided that time 
had quite forgotten to have set his seal onit. The 
blonde face was fair and fresh, the hair and beard as 
profuse and glossy as it was eighteen years ago. He 
had not forgotten or lost bis gallantry, either, as 
was proved by his saying to Margaret, as he left the 
table: 

“T know it would be an impossibility for me to for- 
get a face like yours, but I do not remember a Miss 
Lawrence among my acquaintances, and yet—” 

They stood quite alone for the moment, and she 
could not resist the temptation to say: 

** T have been told that I favor a Miss Lorrimer, of 
Portland—did you know her ever?” 

A quick red mounted to his forehead, and he 
glarced at her keenly, but she was smiling and com- 


“I bk lieve I did; that is it, doubtless,” he replied, 
carelessly. 

Mr. Hurst and Mr. Sydenham strolled out in the 
grounds with their cigars, and Mr. Hollingsworth 
and Mr. Courtland took seats on the piazza. Mar- 
garet and Genevra were in tbe parlor. Presently 
Ray came up, and shook hands with Mr. Hollings- 
worth, 

** He is the attorney who has charge of Ray’s busi- 
ness,” Genevra whispered. ‘I suppose it is some- 
thing about it that brings him here now.” Then, as 
they went into the house, she went back to sit with 
bim while he ate, and to tell him her unqualified 
disgust at the sight of that old Mr. Sydenham. 

*“‘He has got the Courtland face,”” Margaret heard 
Mr. Hollingsworth say, after Ray had gone in. 

* And is to have the Courtland property,” was the 
answer. ‘By the way,” lowering his voice, ‘he is 
dead,” 

* Ah! Killed himself with dissipation, I dare say.” 

“No; he drowned himself—or it is supposed he 
did—in our harbor. He was found one morning on 
the beach dead.” 

“* By the way, Courtland,” Mr. Hollingsworth said, 
abruptly, “this lady’s name—Miss Lawrence--has 
suggested the possibility of a relationship between 
her and acertain Miss Agatba Lawrence, in whose 
favor I once drew a will. You remember the time 
when Sir Edmund was so ill, and not expected to 
live? Well, he insisted that I should draw up a will 
in which he bequeathed the great bulk of his proper- 
ty to this Miss Agatha Lawrence. It was given into 
my hands for safe keeping, and I have it now. Sub- 
sequent events overruled its conditions, you see, and 
so that was the end of it; but I have always fancied 
there was some sort of a romance connected with it.” 

Margaret stole softly out of the room, and went up 
stairs. At last she had the key to the romance hint- 
ed in the withered flowers, with ‘‘ Edmund ” on the 
slip of paper, and the portrait, and the letters. It 
was—it must have been, Sir E.imund Courtland! 
How strangely fate had brought Sir Edmund’s son to 
the place where his father had been before—for Miss 
Agatha had lived in the same house all the years she 
had lived in St. John—and where he had, perhaps, 
proved as false. For a moment a bitter feeling arose 
in her heart against all who bore the Courtland 
name. But after a little tenderer thoughts crept in, 
and the memory of little Leo’s pure love softened her 
heart. And Genevra, with her pretty, girlish ways, 
and warm, pure heart; and Ray—handsome, high- 
spirited, tender-hearted Ray—-whose face brought 
back so vividly the dream of her youth; ah! try as 
hard as she might, she could not bring herself to feel 
aught but warm and tender affection for them. And 
then there came up another face—but, she dare not 
think of that, she would not! and yet--and yet! 

Mr. Hollingsworth and Mr. Sydenham went up to 
St. Stephen’s on some sort of business the next day, 
but Hurst remained. Margaret felt his eyes on her 
continually, but it was not until the third day of his 
stay that he referred by any words to any previous 
knowledge of her. He came out to her then, while 
she was cutting some lilies for the parlor table. 

“You have kept your word, Margaret, so far, do 
not dare break it now!” he said, fiercely. ‘‘I have 
never lost sight of you a month in all this time. I 
had a friend who kept me informed, and that is why 
I am here now.” 

**f bave no intention of doing so, Mr. Hurst,” 
haughtily. 

**Ah! Do you think I am blind that I cannot see 
what is so very apparent? Can’t I see his eyes 
watching you perpetually, and you blushing and 
trembling like a girl before them? Whatdo you 
suppose he would say if he knew just who and what 
you are?” 

* I think he, of all persons, ought to condemn me,” 
she said, faintly. ‘‘ And, yet, Ido not want him ever 
toknow. You need not fear that I shall forget the 
past enough to trust him again.” 

He looked at her a moment intently, and then a 
light—a cold, cruel light broke over his face. He was 
silent a moment, and then he said, slowly: 

“I told you once, Margaret Lorrimer, that fate had 
cheated me of name, and wealth, and love, but that 
I would have one of them. I loved you, but you 
would not listen, and so I, like a weak fool, gave up 
the advantage I then had over you, and sought the 
others. Both have failed. There is only the other 
left now—do you understand?” 

Margaret grew pale, but she said, firmly: 

“If you mean that you have come back to perse- 
cute me again with your protestations of love, Ronald 


you-never! I am not a weak girl, as 1 was then, 
and you cannot move me with your threats.” 





“ And Jam not the weak fool I was then, either,” 
he said, angrily. ‘I give you two bours to decide 
whether you will be my wife—and I swear to you, 
Margaret, 1 love you passionately—or whether you 
will bear all the stain, and odium, and disgrace 
which [ can and will bring upon your name. He 
cannot shield you, it he would, for his wife is still liv- 
ing—the wife he chose in preference to you, and for 
whom he very easi/y forgot you.” He smiled de- 
risively, but with a darkening face, when he saw 
how white she grew, and how much this thrust hurt 
her. 

‘* Ronald Hurst, I was married, honorably married, 
and J have nothing of which to be ashamed,” she 
said, her pride rising at his taunting speech. 

* Perhaps you could prove it!” hesneered. ‘“ And 
if you could, it would be a nice little joke to send him 
to prison for bigamy, wouldn’t it?” and he laughed 
unpleasantly. 

*T shall not attempt to prove it—there is no need, 
now.” 

* Are you sure? Or, perhaps, your love for him is 
80 strong that you would sbield him at the expense 
of your good name?” 

Margaret blushed crimson. 

* Ah, have I hit it?” he asked, mockingly. ‘ Well, 
let me tell you that you will have to do it, unless you 
consent to be my wife at the end of the time I have 
named.” 

“There is no need of further consideration. I 
would not marry you to save myself from the stake!” 
was the firm answer. ‘Once I pitied you, but now 
I loathe and detest you. I will hold no farther par- 
ley with you.” And she gathered up her flowers to 
goin. 

“Stop!” he cried, a fierce glitter in his eyes. 
** Your son will meet you here to night! If you pre- 
fer to meet him alone, come out bere at twilight. Or 
mayhap, you had rather he should come into the 
parlor, particularly, if Sydenham should happen to 
come back !”” 

“Roland Hurst, how dare you tell me this?” she 
cried, with paling lips. 

** Because it is true. 1 presume the boy will be 
quite proud of his mother, even without so foolish a 
thing as a wedding certificate! I shall tell him the 
whole story. Good afternoon.” And lifting his hat 
with mock courtesy, he motioned for her to pass. 

She walked past him with tirm, steady steps to the 
house, but the lilies lay wilting on the floor of her 
chamber, while she sat beside them with a white, 
stony face, and burning eyes that would not weep. 
She had resolved to bear the shame, if shame it 
brought, alone. He should never know! She did 
not once think of doubting Hurst’s word about her 
child, she somehow felt it to be true, and that he had 
caused its disappearance. 

‘Curses on her obstinacy!” Hurst muttered, 
through his set teeth. ‘‘ Well, just a little bit of tor- 
ture to repay her for what she has made suffer, and 
then!” his face darkening. ‘ But first I want to see 
how he will enjoy this little episode. Curse him!” 
he said, fiercely, ‘‘ curses on the whole race of Court- 
lands. From beginning to end they have been my 
bane, but I wild not yield. There is one chance lett— 
just one!” the opal gleams in his eyes deepening and 
glowing. 

“That is a pretty little nest across the ravine, 
Courtland,” Ronald Hurst said, carelessly, as he 
sauntered out on the piazza after tea. ‘‘ I went over 
there this afternoon, but it was shut up.” 

“* Yes,’ Courtland said, briefly. The truth was he 
did not feel particularly like talking. Miss Lawrence 
had not been down to tea, and Genevra said that her 
door was locked, and had been ever since she had 
come in from an interview with Mr. Hurst in the 
garden. A sudden, fierce jealousy sprung up in his 
heart, and it required something of an effort, just 
then, for him to be civil to the man. 

‘“* Who owns the place?” Hurst continued, quite 
undaunted. 

‘* Miss Margaret Lawrence, sir,” rather curtly. 

* Ah! your divinity?” 

“ We will not discuss the subject, if you please,” 
was the haughty answer. 

“ Just as you say, of course. Perhape sonie events 
in Miss Lawrence’s life wouldn’t be improved by too 
much discussion—or, rather, her reputation wouldn’t 
be improved.” 

‘Ronald Hurst! do you know what you are say- 
ing?’’ Courtland demanded, argrily. 

‘Certainly, or I should not sayitto you. I see 
how it is, and because I do see, I am going to brave 
your anger, and tell you a little scrap of trath, which, 
perbaps, you have never heard. Very few people 
have, I fancy, for the matter was hushed up by the 
lady’s friends ”’ 

‘‘ What do you mean, sir?” the blue eyes darken- 
ing to a dusky black. 

‘Well, nothing so very uncommon, perhaps. A 
young, passionate girl, a gay, thoughtless lover, pas- 
sion, inexperience, indiscretion—that is all! Only 
the old story, you see,” with a light laugh. 

‘* By Heaven! Roland Hurst, I am half tempted to 
toss you down yonder ravine!” Courtland exclaimed, 
in a voice of suppressed passion, coming and standing 
before him. 

Hurst looked up at the proud, strong man tower- 
ing above him, his face white to the lips with anger, 
and almost trembled at the storm he had aroused. 
But it was his last throw, and he must win. 





Harst, I tell you once for all that [ will never marry , 


“Why, Ross,” he said, in a surprised way, “ one 
woul! think, if they didn’t know you had a wife al- 
ready, that it was really something to you. Be calm, 
man--” 

‘*Calm!” he interrupted, fiercely; “calm, while 


one of the purest women that ever breathed is 
maligned, and traduced in my hearing, and in my 
house!” 

“Come, come, be reasonable. I am prepared to 
prove all I have told you. She has kept the matter 
very close, I admit, but to-night, if you will sit here 
till it gets dusky in the garden, you will see her meet 
this child—almost a man now— down by the fountain 
where those white lilies are. She wished me to ar- 
range the meeting, and I did. Perhaps she would 
not like to have you know—I did not ask her!” 

* Be still, sir!’ 

Ronald Hurst obeyed. Indeed, he had nothing 
more that he cared particularly to say, and so he 
leaned back, and watched, with that old, pantherish 
look in his face, while Ross Courtland strode up and 
down the piazza, without once speaking or looking 
up. The sun went down behind the green hills, and 
the cool airs swept up from the sea, and the tender 
dews dropped their quiet benediction over the wait- 
ing earth, but alas! they brought no tender peace to 
Roses Courtland, pacing the piazza, or to Margaret 
Lawrence, waiting in her chamber. 

By-and. by the shadows crept up—a gray, noiseless 
host, and drifting in among them went a tall, elegant 
woman, and Ronald Hurst caught his companion’s 
arm, and pointed to the fountain, and the lilies 
gleaming through the dusk. Two forms were dis- 
tinctly visible. There were a few moments of low, 
hurried conversation, and then the two were clasped 
in each other’s arm, and floating distinctly up to the 
listeners came, in a clear, boyish voice: 

“My sweet, sweet mother!” 





BARBARA HECK, 
THE FOUNDRESS OF METHODISM IN AMERIOA. 


Methodism in America had a romantic comme!:ce- 
ment, and owes 80 much of the impulse that criginat 
ed it to Mrs. Barbara Heck, that she is regarded as 
one of the foundresses. 

She was not born on our soil, and, though a native 
of Ireland, was of other than Celtic race. The con- 
quest of the Palatinate of the Rhine by Louis XIV., 
sent forth numbers of German Lutherans, who saw 
peril to their Protestantism in the sway of a Cath: lic 
ruler, Ireland received colonies of these sincere, 
zealous and laborious men, and Many settled near 
Limerick, regarded by the mercurial neighbors as 
close and mean, but contributing no little by their 
example to give patient industry and thrift an im- 
pulse which the English government bad never 
dreamed of creating. The Ruckle family settled in 
Balligarane, and were among those Germans who, 
neglected by the Protestant clergy in Ireland, listen- 
ed with gratitude to the preachings of Wesley. Here 
Barbara was born, in 1734,and brought up in tke 
Methodist faith, which she joined as a member in 
her eighteenth year, already a thoughtful, serious, 
calm, self collected and resolute young woman. In 
1760 she married Paul Heck, and that same yerr 
emigrated to America with a Palatine colony, chiefly 
Methodist, led by Philip Embury. They landed at 
New York on the 10th of August, 1760, and were 
soon, in @ manner, lost in the city, already a place of 
danger to the emigrant. Later arrivals swelled the 
number of these Irish Palatines, without reviving 
their old religious fervor; and Methodism might 
have never quickened into life in the new soil but tor 
Barbara Heck. Deeply religious, she clung to her 
ol 1 German Bible with earnestness, and sighed for an 
awakening. One day, entering the room where some 
of the Palatines were, she found them playing carder, 
The signs of dissipation and thougbtlessness roused 
the Christian woman. With earnest words of re- 
proach she seized the cards and threw them into tke 
fire; and going out, hastened to Embury’s house, 
which stood in Barrack street, our modern Park 
Place, and told him that he must go and exhort those 
forgetting and forgotten men. 

Embury began his work, Barbara Heck had paved 
the way. A Methodist congregation was organized, 
and met at Embury’s house, till it found a home in 
the Old Rigging Loft, and finally in John street, 
whence it spread over the land. 

After having thus given an impulse to Methodism 
in America, Mrs. Heck, with her husband and some 
others, among them Embury, removed to Sulem, in 
the present Washington County, New York; but on 
the coming on of the Revolution they all withdrew 
to Canada, living precariously enough around Mon- 
treal till 1785, when they finally setiled down at Au- 
gusta, in Upper Canada. Here, after losing her bus- 
band, in 1792, Barbara Heck died in 1804. Her death 
was like her life. She was found seated in her chair, 
lifeless, with her old German Bible open in her lap. 

She was interred beside her husband, in the «ld 
Blue Church graveyard; and, though her menx ry 
was in a manner neglected for a time, the Methodist 
centennary has revived veneration for her name; a 
monument suited to her worth is to be raised at her 
grave, and fifty thousand dollars is assigned for a col- 
legiate institution to bear the name of Heck Hall, in 
honor of the foundress of Methodism in America. 





IDLENESS AND RELIGION —Let us not be sus- 
pected of undervaluing that comfort and internal 
peace which the world carnot give,and which are 
generally the portion of men sincerely pious. But it 
is of consequence that all pious persons should be 
aware that, if we are idle, even religion cannot make 
us happy; and that the most certain cure for low 
spirits and constitutional dejection, is the zealous 
discharge of our active and social duties, in copjunc- 





tion with and springing from religion. 
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HOPE AND TRUST. 


BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 


There is much in this life that is merry, 
Of sunshine and gladness each day ; 
Then why should our smile not be cheery 
As arbutus blossoms in May ? 
0, can we not each pleasure cherish, 
That hangs in its framework of gold? 
O, why need the joys of life perish, 
Or slip from our timorous hold? 


The springtime is lavish of shadows, 
Of verdure, of blossoms and dew; 
And the roses in summer's sweet bowers 
Each year bring us promise anew. 
The bluebells and daisies awaken 
At the laugh of the gay mountain brook, 
And the willow’s soft plumes are all shaken 
When Violet peeps from her nook. 


O, laugh and be merry, ye weepers, 
There's no tear in the bobolink's note; 
O, rouse up, ye heavy-eyed sleepers, 
While the lark through the ether doth float. 
The waters, the birds, and bright flowers, 
Are calling you out from your gloom; 
O, lose not these swift golden hours— 
Awake, ere the full blaze of noon! 


Lift your eyes to the clouds in the morning, 
And bend them to earth's glittering dew. 

Do you think these are trifles worth scorning? 
‘Tis from trifies that life groweth true. 


Old ocean reverberates ever 
A grand rolling anthem on high; 
The mountains in gladness cease never 
To lift their proud crests to the sky. + 
W hile this God-given earth so rejoices, 
And spreads out its beauty fur man, 
Shall we not lift up our voices 
To Him who our short life can span? 


FLO’. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER I, 
“OQ, MASTER, if you’d only send little Flo’ to the 





North, and let her learn something, I’d stay here ; 


and wait on you taithtully, and never ask to see her 
again.” 

So, to Judge Lamar, spake his quadroon slave, So- 
phie, a woman who in her time had been very beau- 
tiful, and for that reason had been purchased by her 
master and presented to his late wife as a lady’s 
maid. Papers had been drawn up which, at the 
judge’s death, would give to Sophie and her five 
children their liberty, and a sum of money sufficient 
to provide them with a comfortable home in the 
North. More the judge could not do, for, living in 
Louisiana, he was surrounded by p'anters who would 
have driven him from the State had heso far encour- 
aged “ abolition principles ” as to give six slaves their 
freedom all at once. Even as it was, his uniform kind 
treatment of his slaves was the subject of continual 
grumbling and suspicion among those who, being 
less lenient, feared that his example might lead to 
revolt; and nothing but a belief that his wife’s death 
had temporarily thrown bis mind off its balance 
would have saved him from ostracism and annoyance. 

One day when my father was on a visit to the 
South, Judge Lamar told bim all bis trouble, and 
was lamenting that he could do nothing more tor 
Sophie and her children, when the mother, whose 
quick ear had followed the conversation from an ad- 
joining room, rushed in, and throwing herself at the 
judge’s feet, pleaded in the language I have already 
quoted, that at least her youngest child, ber only 
octoroon, little Flo’, might be sent North and edu- 
cated. Before her astonished mastercould reply, she 
threw her apron over her head and ran crying from 
the room. 

“Poor Soph!” said the judge. “I wish I could 
settle affairs here and leave this plantation; then I 
would take thema'l North. However, Harlan, f you 
will take Flo’ to your bome and let ber have a fair 
education, I will give her to your children as a bond- 
servant till she is of age, and then she can remain 
with them or return to her mother, as she pleases.” 

Sophie was not a Spartan mother, and her parting 
with little Flo’, her baby, only four years of age, was 
a@ scene so sad that my father never mentioned it 
without more emotion than a man likes to betray, 
and so we seldom alluded to it in his presence; and 
never shall I forget how my mother wept over little 
Flo’, as she was laid in a trundle bed in our nursery, 
exhausted with the weariness of travelling day and 
night, without a woman’s watchful care to prevent 
unnecessary fatigue and exposure to the changes of 
wind and weather. But she wept most in sympathy 
for the poor mother who had sent-her little one out 
of the darkness of slavery, while her own heart was 
almost breaking with grief. Through her tears my 
mother smiled at the idea of Flo’s being of any use 
fur several years tocome. She had known no other 
ccecupation than rolling on the ground at the door of 
the cabin, where the old women, too feeble to work, 
were employed in looking after “ the little niggers” 
of the plantation. But we children regarded her in 
quite a different light. We had often longed fora 
live doll to play with—here was one! Her silken 
glossy curls hanging in ringlets nearly to her waist, 
her bright, soft Italian eyes; her coral lips, pink 
cheeks, in brilliant contrast with her pale olive fore- | 
head; her tiny feet and hands, and slight trim fig- 
ure, were all admired, and even caressed by us over 





and overagain. My brother Ned was six, sister Lily 
eight, and I ten years of age. Flo’ required more 
care than either one of us, for our northern climate 
and different diet were not suited to her delicate con- 
stitution, accustomed to the equal and moderate 
temperature of a shaded Southern home, and the 
farinaceous food, that we reject in the North much 
sooner than is natural and wholesome. At first our 
old nurse, whom my grandmother had taken at an 
age almost as young as F'lo’s, rebelled at this unex- 
pected addition to her duties, but the woman’s bet- 
ter nature soon prevailed, and Flo’ shared with us 
her care and indulgence. 

Four years passed away before Flo’ could perform 
the duties of servant to Lily and Ned, who monopo- 
lized all her time, and regarded her as their especial 
property. Her word was their law, and nothing 
would induce them to visit their playmates, go to 
Sabbath-school, or attend places of amusement for 
children, unless Flo’ accompanied them. Until that 
time we had all been obliged to study two hours every 
day with a governess, whose tact and patience had 
been tried most severely with Flo’s indifference to 
rewards promised or punishments threatened for in- 
attention and imperfect recitations. In every other 
respect she was apt and quick to acquire. If a play- 
mate, or a friend of my mother, called at our house 
in a new dress of any particular pattern or color, 
Flo’ was sure to produce a doll in the exact costume, 
that was immediately recognized, and afforded infi- 
nite amusement to the family. She had analto voice 
that was wonderfully soft and clear. Her ear for 
music was perfectly correct, and often we have been 
attracted to Ned’s dressing-room to find him stand- 
ing by a window holding a note-book, which, of 
course, he could not follow, while Flo’ stood behind 
him twining his golden hair round her fingers, and, 
as she laid cur! after curl on his fair neck, she glanced 
as earnestly though ignorantly as he at the book, 
while their sweet voices rose in perfect harmony in 
a song or hymn, Ned’s fine soprano seeming to rise 
with more strength and freedom when supported by 
the clear notes of Flo’. 

In the summer of 18— my father received a letter 
calling him to the West to look after the interests of 
several orphan children, for whom he acted as guar- 
dian. In the meantime a cottage was engaged for 
the family at Saratoga, belonging to the United 
States hotel. By this arrangement we enjoyed the 
independence of our own home, while we were not 
excluded from the privileges of the regular boarders. 
The hotel, tronting on Main Street, opened on the 
back into a grand old park, thirteen cottages forming 
the left wing, and billiard rooms, an immense and 
elegant ball-room, and a ten-pin alley the right wing. 
A fence, concealed behind a thick hedge of evergreen, 
made a fourth side of this hollow square, in which 
magnificent old oak trees shaded the beautiful green 
grass mounds, and flower-beds of every imaginable 
shape were intersected by broad labyrinthine gravel- 
walks. A broad covered piazza ran around the three 
sides of this immense building, so that stormy weath- 
er could not interrupt the morning and evening 
promenades of the ladies and gente, or the out- 
door exercise of the children. 

Our cottage was directly opposite the ball-room; 
the roof of our piazza formed a balcony from which 
we children could enjoy a full view of the splendid 
fetes held in the ball-room two or three times a week, 
and which we were only occasionally permitted to at- 
tend. The blaze of light from hundreds of gas jets, 
the dazzling reflection of beautiful dresses, some al- 
most covered with jewels and flowers, from mirrors 
that entirely lined the walls; the bewildering intri- 
cate winding in and out of hundreds of waltzers, 
while the notes of Strauss’s music came ficating 
through windows that opened to the floor, mingling 
with the winds that whispered in the branches of the 
trees, old sentinels that had marked the bloom and 
fading out of generations of fair dames—all this was 
like fairy-land to inexperienced children, and we 
thought the happiness and bright smiles beaming on 
the faces in that whirl of pleasure all real. 

Oar family consisted of my mother, our governess, 
Ned, Lily, myself and Flo’, our old nurse, my mother’s 
dressing-maid, and the coachman. My mother, our 
governess, and I dined at the hotel table, while Ned 
and Lily bad their meals brought to them on the pi- 
azza when the weather was fair. The musicians 
who played on the lawn while the guests were at ta- 
ble were often amused to see Ned leave the most 
tempting dishes to waltz round the music-stands 
when his favorite tunes were performed. Alas! one 
dance proved fatal to his peace and ours for many a 
day afterwards. 

One evening the children were dining at six o’clock, 
Flo’ presiding at the table, when a Spanish gentle- 
man walked past them towards the billiard-rooms. 
The band struck up a waltz, and Ned darted from 
his seat and began his evolutions with his usual 
abandon and grace. The Spaniard stopped, as if 
struck by the beautiful sight of Ned’s fair happy 
face, his large dark blue eyes sparkling with delight, 
his hair floating like a golden halo round his ra- 
diant face, and every motion in perfect harmony 
with the music, that seemed softened by the inspira- 
tion of the musicians themselves, at this innocent 
appreciation of their efforts. With asudden impulse 
he seized the child’s hands and waltzed with him a 
moment, then, raising him in his arms, kissed him 
several times. Ned, too well-trained and too kind- 
hearted to resent the stranger’s kindly impulse, com- 
pleted his charm over the heart of the passionate 





Southerner by exclaiming, ‘'O sir, that was a jolly 
wal'z, but I’ll go finish my dinner, if you please.” 
The next morning we all walked over to the wood 





at the end of the town, where a party of Indians 
were encamped, weaving mats, baskets and fans, 
and working with beads all sorts of fancy articles 
to sell to the visitors at the Springs. They also 
rented a circular double railway for the season, 
around which twocarriages were worked by a handle, 
like that of acylindricalchurn. It was our delight to 
watch and often join the races in these two carriages. 

We approached a hut or wigwam, where several 
Indian children were rolling on the ground at the 
entrance, while an old squaw sat making wreaths of 
natura) flowers for the tete, and humming a tune to 
herself. Ned, who was holding Flo’s hand, attempted 
to draw her near the children, in order to give them 
some sweatmeats he had brought for them; but she 
resisted, and waited with a sullen look while Ned 
went by himself. The old woman rose, took Ned’s 
curls in her hand, and shrieked with delight. Atthis 
Flo’ moved nearer and nearer uneasily, as if dreading 
some harm from the Indian to Ned, for whom her 
affection was unbounded. ‘Come, Master Neddie,” 
she said, ‘‘ let us go to the railway and have a good 
ride.” The old equaw glanced at her, and seemed in 
an instant to take in every feature of Flo’s brunette 
face. Seizing one of her dark curls, she held it beside 
Ned’s, and exclaimed, ‘‘ You no he’s sister! Both 
pretty—you dark, he light. See here!” and taking up 
a wreath of pink rosebuds with small leaves,she placed 
it on Ned’s head, and another, of dark red fuchsias and 
ivy leaves, on Flo’s glossy black hair. While we stood 
speechless with admiration at this picture—the two 
children crowned with flowers, contrasting so beauti- 
fully in feature and complexion, the old crone with her 
dusky face positively beaming with satisf ction, the 
Indian children pausing from the enjoyment of their 
candy to look curiously at their mother’s unusual 
interest in strangers—a sudden exclamation, ‘‘ Great 
Heaven,my child’s spirit !’’ startled us all,and turning 
hastily, we saw the Spaniard who bad waltzed with 
Ned the day before, with a deadly pale countenance, 
dreadfully agitated. Endeavoring to recover his com- 
posure, he apologized to my mother for the intrusion. 
He said he had called at the cottage to beg the pleas- 
ure of Ned’s company to the Lake; he had been di- 
rected to the wood by a servant, and his carriage was 
waiting in the road. Permission was readily given, 
when Flo’ burst into tears, and sobb:d as if her heart 
would break. Looking at first astonished, and then 
com passionately at her, the Spaniard said, ‘‘ You are 
jealous of yourcharge? Well, to-morrow, if madame 
will permit, I will take you both,” and he immedi- 
ately left us. 

O2 our return to the hotel, the proprietor informed 
my mother that Ned’s new acquaintance was named 
Della Cova. He had visited the Springs for a number 
of years, and until the present season had been the 
life of the ball-room, and a great favorite with all 
their guests. Some sorrow seemed to have changed 
his whole nature, and his interest in Ned was hailed 
by his old acquaintances as a favorable sign of re- 
turning cheerfulness. My mother’s sympathies for 
any one in misfortune induced her to encourage Della 
Cova’s visita to our cottage, and almost every day 
Ned, Lily and Flo’ accompanied him in his drives. 

One morning Flo’ asked permission to go to a shop 
in the town, promising Ned and Lily to bring them 
something nice if they would stay at home. She had 
not been gone long when I missed from my dressing- 
table a gold locket, containing miniature likenesses of 
the twochildren. Not dreaming of hercommittinga 
theft, I exclaimed, ‘“‘I do believe Flo’ has taken my 
locket to show Hester’’—the shop girl. ‘* When she 
comes I’ll teach her to let my things alone!” Flo’ 
never came back; Della Cova had disappeared! Poor 
Sophie, her promise was prophetic, she never saw Flo’ 
again. My mother’s distress, the children’s mournful 
cries for their favorite, my sorrow,my father’s dread 
of her fate, and his indignation at Della Cova, are 
painful recollections. Flo’ had been observed talking 
with Della Cova at High Rock Spring, by the shop- 
girl,to whom she exhibited the locket after purchasing 
a few toys, which she directed her to take to Lily and 
Ned. From that place all traces were lost,and every at- 
tempt to discover them, by advertisement,through the 
detective police or by offered bribes, proved useless. 





CHAPTER II. 


TWENTY years had passed away, and no tidings of 
the lost one had been obtained. Many changes had 
marked the history of our family with events both 
mournful and joyous. Our father died of a tever 
contracted in Louisiana while on a visit to his old 
friend Judge Lamar. Ned had fulfilled the bright 
promise of his youth, and while he was the comfort 
and joy of our little home circle, his ambition was 
gratified by the political honors conferred on him by 
men of his own State (Pennsylvania), in whose legis- 
lative halls he commanded the respect and applause of 
uncompromising patriotic men. Lily was affianced to 
a college friend of Ned’s, and I had been several years 
_married to one whose superior literary taste, genial 
spirit, and continual cheerfulness, made my life as 
happy as mortals are permitted tobe. Thus was our 
dear mother blessed in her children’s peaceful lives, 
though her own sunshine had been darkened by the 
terrible aftliction of our father’s death. 

Judge Lamar having allowed all his negroes to 
emigrate to Canada, removed with Sophie and her 
children to Chicago. So time had disposed of us 
all; but Filo’, our heroine, what of her? In our 
summer excursions we bad naturally avoided the 
seene of Flo's painfully mysterious disappearance. I 
was somewhat startled by a proposition from my 
husband, one day in June, 1863, to accompany him 
to Saratoga, where he had promised to joina party 


room in the house was occupied, and our only choice 
was the use of a cottage that had been engaged by 
a party who were not expected until the end of the 
month. It was the second cottage from the hotel, 
and connected with it by the lower piazza and upper 
balcony, that ran along the entire wing of nine cot- 
tages. The one we had occupied during my child- 
hood was the first of the fuur detached cottages 
separated from the row and each other, by little 
gardens that were enclosed by box-hedges. The 
proprietor, servants, all were changed, except the old 
gardener, who manifested the greatest delight when 
meeting him in the walks on the next morning. I 
recalled to his memory, Ned, Lily and Flo’, and wag 
greeted as Miss May! He could hardly be convinced 
that so many years had elapsed since he had seen 
us; but the presence of my husband was a proof he 
could not combat. Rambling from tree to tree, 
followed by a boy with a wheel-barrow of garden- 
tools, to whom he gave directions about loosening 
the earth near the roots, and then continued in his 
garrulovs way, stories of real interest to 1y husband, 
about old habitues of ‘ the States,” as he termed 
the hotel. Seated on a garden bench, I was lost in 
reveries of the past, not heeding the bustle and pre- 
paration in the ball-room opposite, for a grand fete 
tobe given in the evening, in honor of the arrival 
of a distinguished ambassador from Great Britain, 
scarcely noticing the gay parties parsing to and fro 
between the hotel, and billiard-rooms, bowling-alley, 
and croquet-ground. Presently, my attention was 
attracted by a voice of unusual sweetness that sent 
a thrill through every nerve. The speaker wasa 
lady of medium height, dressed with exquisite taste 
in a light flowing morning robe, worn with so much 
grace that one glance at her, as she leaned con- 
fidently on the arm of a Cuban gentleman, convinced 
me she was refined and accustomed to luxury. A 
black lace veil, drawn like the masque veil, over her 
face, the ends secured by a jet pin on te back of a 
round garden-hat, partially concealed her features; 
but as she passed me, I saw a pair of the brightest 
eyes I had ever beheld, flashing with delight at 
the remarks of the gentleman, who was evidently 
herhusband. As Mr. Carleton, my husband, rejoined 
me, he asked: 

“Did you notice that Cuban gentleman and his 
wife, who passed a moment since?” 

* Yes,” I replied; ** but why do you ask?” 

“The old gardener tells me,” he answered, “ they 
are bride and groom, immensely wealthy, being joint 
heirs to a large estate in Cuba, belonging toone of the 
oldest and wealthiest families there. They are cou- 
sins. Their marriage is one of convenience made by 
the parents, who determined not to allow the estates 
to pass out of the family.”’ 

“‘ Well,” I replied, “‘ it seems to have been a mutual 
effiir between the children as well as the parents, 
judging from the manner of both, as they passed us 
just now.” 

** Yes,” said my husband. ‘And the gardener tells 
me that Mrs. Ludlow is the belle of Saratoga, consid- 
ered the most beautiful woman, dressed with most 
taste and elegance, and the most graceful dancer, and 
sings charmingly.’’ 

* Enough to constitute a belle, certainly,’’ I said, 
laughing at my husband’s enthusiasm, as he recount- 
ed the attributes and accomplishments of this favo- 
rite of fortune. 

Evening came; the ball-room, parlors, the piazzas 
and lawn were brilliantly illuminated, the air was 
heavy with the odor of sweet flowers, while happy 
voices and lovely faces of delicate American girls, 
the more ruddy English ladies, Freuch, German, and 
Spanish women arrayed in the most costly robes, and 
decked with jewels,making a very “‘ carnival of youth, 
beauty and wealth,” intoxicated the senses, and be- 
wildered the imagination. Every hotel at the Springs 
had its most tashionable representatives there. When 
the British Ambassador entered the ball-room, the 
band played “God save the Queen,” which was 
followed by the presentation of a number of American 
and foreign officers of distinction and their families. 
The last presented were the Cuban, Mr. Ludlow and 
his bride. A murmur of admiration, almost applause, 
ran through the room, as Mrs. Ludlow bowed before 
the minister, a very queen of beauty; but what were 
my feelings, when, meeting her eye as she turned 
towards the window into which we had just retired, 
I recognized Flo’. My heart stood still for a moment 
—I was almost petrified with amazement. 

The whole truth rushed across my brain instantly. 
Della Cova’s melancholy, when we first saw him, on 
account of the loss of his daughter, an only child; 
the gardener’s account of the marriage of convenience 
to keep an estate from passing into strange hands. 
By some means Flo’ had been substituted for the dead 
child, and Ludlow, the proud Cuban, who boasted of 
his family and pure Spanish blood, wasadupe. As 
I watched him betraying his pride and devvtion to 
his beautiful wife, I shuddered at the bare possibility 
of his discovering the deception, for which it would 
have been cruelly ur just to blame poor Flv’, the 
greatest victim. I left the ball-room determined to 
seek her early the next morning, and learn her history 

from the time we had losther One thing was certain, 
her cheerfulness was assumed—must conceal a weary 
heavy heart, bearing the burden of a terrible secret. 

Had Flo’ recognized me? Several times she alt 
and repassed the window where we stood command- 
ing a view of the ball room and the park, and ap- 





peared unconscivus of my pres-nce. 
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at the United States Hotel, for the combined pur- 
poses of business and a respite from active office 
duties. 
Arriving on a beautifal bright day, we found every 
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balcony outside, with one that I instantly recognized 
as Flo’s, “ Take this box,” said Flo’, “ lay it on her 
dressing-table without being observed, and tell me if 
she seems angry when she discovers it.” 
The task was less difficult than they had anticipat- 
ed. Lleft the room, and did not return until it was 
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CHAPTER Iil. 


PAINFULLY agitated by the sudden recognition 

and the long train of recollections that association 

brought to my mind, I pleaded a severe headache 

without being untruthful, and left the ball to com- 

pose my mind and consider whether 1 should ven- 

ture to address Flo’ first, or wait for her to recognize 

me. Onour way to the cottage we encountered a 
party of friends, who detained us in the park until 
midnight, Mr. Carlton enjoying their stories of travel, 
sallies of wit and merry laughter, while I indulged 
in a long reverie without fear of detection, in the 
sbadows of theold trees. When we finally separated 
for the night, I had conquered the first violence of 
emotion, and I inquired of Mr. Carlton, as we en- 
tered the boudoir adjoining our bedroem, “ What is 
your opinion now of Mrs Ludlow? does she justify 
the praise bestowed upon her?” 

“She was superb to-night,” he answered; “ but 
there was something in her expression—a want of 
frankness, it appeared to me—that somewhat marred 
her beauty.” 

Approaching the window to arrange the curtains, 
and wondering at the absence of my maid, I was 
startled to hear her voice in a whisper from the 





accomplished. Going to the table hurriedly, I took 
up the box curiously, and opening it, met the sweet 
childish faces of Ned and Lily looking from my gold 
locket—the only thing Flo’ had taken when she left 
us, and the birthday gift of our dear father now pass- 
edaway. Onacard was written, “ Pity me; do not 
betray Leoni Ludlow.” Unable to control my emo- 
tions, I wept and sobbed unconstrainedly, and it was 
some time after Lucy was dismissed before I was 


-| calm enough tolighten the burden by confiding the 


whole truth to my husband. His astonishment and 
perplexity were extreme, and he only confirmed my 
fears when he exclaimed, “I would not trust Lud- 
low’s Spanish blood if he should discover this borri- 
ble deception!”?> We agreed that the best plan to 
adopt for Flo’s safety would be to let her make all 
advances, and appear as little in her society as 
possible. 

A bright Sabbath day succeeded the fete-day, and 
the fashionable pleasure-seeker and poor laborer 
alike hailed itas a day of rest. The excitement of my 
discovery, and the uneasiness following a sleepless 
night, prevented my answering the invitation that 
rung from the chimes on the village churches, for 
all to come to the house of God. Mr. Carlton went 
to hear a young minister whose fervent eloquence 
had attracted crowds of listeners during the season, 
and converted to a true sense of the majesty of God 
many who had gone to be amused by his “cant.” 
On that morning the text chosen was, “ The harvest 
is ended, the summer is past, and ye are not saved!” 
Was it prophetic of the awful and sudden calamity 
hanging over the village on that day? Weshall see. 
I had just finished a light breakfast, when Lucy 
brought me a note from Flo’. Eagerly breaking the 
seal I read: 


“DEAR Miss May:—{I address you by the old 
title once more), you are ill, Lucy tells me, and I fear 
Tam the cause. Itis my fate to cause suffering to 
my dearest friends, and receive honors and flattery 
from those who would spurn me if they knew the 
truth? I know you have not lost your kind feelings 
towards Filo’. I saw your deadly pale face, and I 
marked every change of expression that passed over 
it when you so suddenly recognized me in the ball- 
room. I could have fallen at your feet, but I dared 
not even speak to you. Let me tell you my strange 
history, and then judge me as your heart dictates. 
You remember the day Della Cova followed us tothe 
Indian wigwams, and his exclamation, ‘My God! my 
child’s spirit?’ We. all supposed it was Neddie who 
tesembled his lost child, because from that time he 
seemed almost to worship him. But art was never 
deeper than that man’s scheme. Each gift he pre- 
sented to Neddie was a contrivance for his amuse- 
ment, that would divert the child to prevent his no- 
ticing the attention paid to myself; the stories of his 
beautiful home in the South, of the young daughter 
Annita, who had died at a large boarding-school 
where she was idolized by her teachers and compan- 
ious; and how grieved the handsome Leon would be 
when he should hear of the death of his betrothed. 
Finally, one day he told me bis plan. He weald 
place me at the school where his daughter had died; 
give me her name as his adopted child, and, at the 
time appointed for the marriage with her cousin, he 
would take me to Cuba as the real Annita, and trust 
to my wonderful resemblance to her, and the excuses 
that time would furnish for any little differences the 
lover and his father might observe. By yielding to 
his wishes he assured me I should secure all the 
wealth and position to which his daughter was en- 
titled, and save himself, his friend, and Leon, the 
disappointment and logs that would be occasioned 
should the contract of marriage be broken that was 
to unite the estates of the Ludlows and Della Covas. 
Dazzled by his representations, and glad to escape 
the inevitable degradation of an acknowleiged oc- 
toroon girl, I consented to leave all I loved in the 





study. My adopted father lived at a hotel near, and 
watched my progress with unwearying patience. In 
three years I satisfied even his ambition, and every 
pleasure that one could wish for was lavished on me. 
We went toCuba. Leon received me with as much 
kindness as he could have shown towards the real 
Annita, whom he had known only as acbild, and 
Della Cova was gratified by the expressions of admir- 
ation for my face and figure that Leon’s father open- 
ly made. In six months we were married. A year 
later Della Cova died, soon followed by Leon’s father, 
and the immense inheritance they have left us has 
no otherclaimant. My husband’s devotion you have 
witnessed. I love him with my whole soul, while I 
fear his anger more than death. Youhavemystory. 
It is useless to attempt an account of my sufferings 
when I allow myself to reflect on the secret that 
burdens me. Can you forgive and pity Flo’?” 

I closed the letter, and rose from my bed, like one 
who had dreamed a strange dream. Summoning 
Lucy to assist me in dressing, I resolved to go to Flo’, 
and assure her of my sympathy and desire to guard 
her secret as sacredly as I would were she my sister. 
When I reached her room she had gone to the ob- 
servatory over the ball-room, and I followed her 
there. She was alone, her husband having left her 
to meet a friend at Congress Hall, promising Flo’ to 
join her at dinner. It would be difficult to say 
whether pain or pleasure predominated at our meet- 
ing. But I took the aching feverish head on my 
shoulder, and held it there while she wept tears that 
had refused to come to her relief till the voice of 
sympathy bade them fall. I felt the presence of that 
dear spirit, my sainted father, whose kind heart had 
brought poor Flo’ from the bonds of servitude to a 
happy home, and whose last injunction was, “If you 
find her, be kind, whatever she has done. In any 
station of life her lot must be a hard one.” 

We had been talking nearly an hour, when we 
were conscious of an unusual bustle and hum of 
voices and hurrying of people to and fro in the streets, 
and, all at once, an alarm was rung from six or sey- 
en deep-mouthed fire-bells. ‘* What does it mean?” 
I exclaimed, “I see no smoke in the town.” A 
moment after we heard a strange, roaring noise un- 
der our feet, then blows like those from heavy ham- 
mers on stubborn spikes, a crash of glass, and then 
the fearful truth was realized. The ball-room under 
our feet was on fire. The pent-up heat had burst the 
windows, and now great forked flames curved over 
the edges of the roof, and catching the railing that 
ran up both sides the steps leading to the door open- 
ing on the flat, threatened us with a horrible death. 
We were completely barred from the only way of 
escape that it seemed possible to take. 

The rush of panic-stricken people into the park 
below, the screams of fright from women and chil- 
dren, the noise and crash of baggage, furniture, arti- 
cles of every description hurled from every window 
in the hotel, while the mad flames ran swiftly along 
the balcony that extended round the entire house, 
enveloping the hotel and eleven cottages in its 
fearful embrace—all was plainly seen by us. But 
we were unobserved; no one dreamed of our being 
behind that wall of fire, that was now near enough 
to scorch our faces. Flo’, who was at first like one 
paralyzed with horror, suddenly cried out: 

“The flag-rope! See, it is there yet! It reaches 
to the windows of the house on the other side of the 
street. Can you hold it firmly enough to cross, if 
you do not look downwards? I think you can. Will 
you try it?” 

** Yes, we will go; it is our only hope now,” I re- 
plied; ‘‘ but go first, and I will follow.” At that 
moment we heard the shouts of men on some neigh- 
boring roofs, who had discovered our perilous posi- 
tion. “Take the flag-rope!” ‘Be quick!” ‘No 
time to lose!” and a hundred warnings seemed to fill 
the air. Filo’, witb a look I shall never forget, seized 
the rope, looked up as if invoking aid from Heaven, 
swung out over the awful height, and in a few mo- 
ments had nearly reached the window, where a doz- 
en men stood ready to assist her. She paused, as if 
exhausted, her hands slipped from the rope, and I 
saw no more. 

Five days had passed when my consciousness was 
restored, and I learned from my husband, who had 
watched over me as one guards a flickering light in a 
dungeon of despair, the sad conclusion of Fio’s story. 
Dashed to a shapeless mags, her remains were hastily 
placed in a coffin, and when her husband was calm 
enough to direct it, they were sent to the family 
vault of the Della Covas. 

My story may seem afiction. Slavery has farnish- 
ed hundreds more strange and eventfal, and many 
generations must pass away before the misery it has 
brought to humanity can be redeemed. 





AsouT Rats.—Catching rats is often difficult, as 
old rats are proverbially cunning. Laying poison 
around is dangerous nut alone, but also objectionable 
for the reason that rata may die at inaccessible spots 
and contaminate the atmosphere with their well- 
known detestable odor. A correspondent of one of 
our exchanges has adopted a ‘better plan by which 
he takes advantage ¢t the cunning habits ot the rats. 
He covers the fluor neur the rat hole witha thin layer 
of moist caustic potash; when the rats walk on this 
it makes their feet sore; there they lick with their 





world, and, taking only the locket containing the 
likenesses of Neddie and Lily, I went to the old 


with a disguise, so no trace of us could*be found. 
At the school I applied myself day and night to 





Squaw, who, bribed by Della Cova, furnished us both | 


tongues; it makes their mouths sure, and the result 
is they shun this locality not alone, but appear to 
, tell all the neighboring rats about it, and eventually 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





ST. PAUL’S CHAPTER. 

This pop and prosp Chapter held its fif- 
tieth anniversary on the evening of the 25th ult., by 
@ public installation of the officers in its hall, suc- 
ceeded by a supper in the St. George rooms, pro- 
vided by Companion Wm. Tufts, and a ball in the 
large upper hall of the Temple. The Temple was 
thrown open for the inspection of the lady guests of 
the Chapter, and every means employed to please. 
The supper was one of Tufts’s best, who has won a 
very distinguished position as a caterer. His viands 
were excellent and well prepared, and his floral dis- 
play admirable. M. E. H. P. Frederick H. Pierce 
presided, Rev. Companion S.C. Kelly, Chaplain of 
St. Paul’s, performing the religious services. At the 
conclusion of the feast, Companion Theodore S. Em- 
mons, Secretary, read extracts from the first records, 
which were listened to with deepinterest. Speeches 
were made by Companions C. L. Woodbury, D. G. 
M., Mayor Shurtleff, Alfred F. Chapman, of St. 
Andrew’s, Thomas Winship, of Melrose, and Wyze- 
man Marshal, ex-H. P. of St. Paul’s. Among the 
guests were Companions Rev. Wm. R. Alger, A. A. 
Dame, N. A. Thompson, W. H. L. Smith, and others. 
The deepest interest was manifested throughout. 
The dance in the upper hall was a very pleasant af- 
fair, but closed at an early hour—the Germania 
Band furnishing the music. The affair altogether 
was very enjoyable, and worthy the event it com- 
memorated. The following is alist of the officers: 
Frederick H. Pierce, H. P.; James A. Fox, K.; 
Alexander K. Bryer, S.; Samuel W. Greene, C. of 
H.; Henry Warren, P. S.; Charles G. Hayden, R. A. 
C.; James Mills, M. of 34 V.; J. T. Kimball, M. of 21 
V.; Charles A. Burgess, M. of lst V.; John K. Hall, 
Treasurer; Theodore H. Emmons, Secretary; W. 
Sawyer, S.S ; T. R. Jacobs, J. S8.; Rev. Samuel C. 
Kelly, Chaplain. : 








MALDEN MASONRY. 

Our Malden brethren show a great deal of wisdom, 
and thereby prove that a great deal of the spirit of 
the first Grand Master abides with them. Some 
three years since, it was proposed to establish a 
charity fund. A beginning was effected, and a 
nucleus made that has been added to until it has 
reached a very respectable figure. Bro. Jos. M. 
Russell is the treasurer of the fund, and was a 
prime mover in its establishment. On Monday, Jan. 
18th, a public concert was given in aid of this fund, 
which swelled the gross amount to about three thou- 
sand dollars. This is most creditable, and worthy 
of imitation. The concert alluded to was the fullest 
attended of any previously given in Malden. Our 
brother and associate, Shillaber, delivered a rhymed 
prologue—a prelude to the musical feast. The ex- 
pectation that he was to sing it brought many pres- 
ent to hear him. The musical talent consisted of 
Mrs. D.C. Hall, who sang in her rweetest vein, Miss 
Camilla Urso, the elegant violinist, and the Schu- 
mann Club, under lead of Messrs. Wentworth and 
Dow, who sung in the manner that has won for them 
such wide fame—Bro. Howard M. Dow being pianist. 


reputation, was compelled to repetition. The gen- 
tlemen performers being members of the Craft, vol- 
unteered their services. Wecommend the example 
of Malden to the Fraternity. As Sulomon says—Look 
out sharp for a rainy day. 
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Barnaby electrified by his fun, and, the penalty of 


ing ceremonies of the Order, followed by the installa- 
tion of the following: Robert Chase, E K.; David 
Roberts, E.S.; William Babson, C. H.; George W. 
8. Rollins, P. S.; Charles E. Getchell, R. A. C ; 
Jonathan Davis, M. 3d V.; E. A. Daniels, M 21 V.; 
James S. Newhall, M. ist V.; Alva Kimball, Treasur- 
er; William Archer, Secretary; Daniel J. Preston, 
8. S.; Wyman B. Richardson, J. S.; Joseph A. Boy- 
den, I. $.; Joseph Kidder, Chaplain; Jacob Young, 
Organist ; William L. Batchelder, Superintendent and 
Tiler. At the close of the ceremonies the ladies were 
escorted to the banquet room After all had been 
supplied they returned to the hall, and a very inter- 
esting musical entertainment was given. 


Starr King Lodge of Salem, Mass., of F. and A. M., 
installed the following officers on Monday evening «f 
last week: Dana Z. Smith, W. M.; Ephraim A. 
Annable, 8. W.; Tristam T. Savory, J. W.; John 
Barlow, Treasurer; William B. Upton, Secretary ; 
James S. Newhall, S. D.; Nathaniel D. Pierce, J. 
D.; William E. Mead, S. S ; John T. McDavitt, J. 
S.; Joseph Kidder, Chaplain; J wmes A. Farless, Mar- 
shal; Samuel C. Weston, I. S.; William L. Batch- 
elder, Tiler. 





PALESTINE LODGE, 80. MALDEN. 
The brethren of South Malden, who are members 
of Mt. Vernon Lodge, Malden, lately petitioned for 
dispensation, empowering them to work as a Lodge, 
known by the name of “ Palestine,” which was duly 
granted. The new Lodge met Thursday evening, 
January 14th, and was duly organized. The follow- 
ing-named are its officers: 

George W. Pierce, W. M. 

Henry L. Chase, 8S. W. 

Alfred Tufts, J. W. 

James P. Stewart, Secretary. 

Thomas Leavitt, Treasurer. 

J. F. Wakefield, S. D. 

Philip Ham, J. D. 

John G Berry, 8.8. 

Albert W. Lewis, J S. 

Benjamin Corey, I. 8. 

Thomas Lewis, Tiler. 

James Skinner, Chaplain. 

Augustus S Stimpson, Marshal. 
The beginning is very auspicious, and thus may it 
continue. 





East CAMBRIDGE, Mass —The following cfficers 
were installed at the last regular communication of 
Patnam Lodge, of East Cambridge on Monday even- 
ing of last week: , 


Joseph W. Whitaker, W. M.; Charles Pierce, S. 
W.; Grove H. Loomis, J. W.; Luther L. Parker, 
Secretary; George Mitchell, Treasurer; Enos Reed, 
Marshal; Henry B. Leighton, S. D ; John J. Hil- 
man, J.D ; John H. Biair, 8. S ; Solomon Lenfest, 
J. 8.; Charles A. Siefert, I. S.; George D. Eaton, 
Tiler. 





HARWICH, MAss.—The following-named brethren 
have been installed as officers of Pilgrim Lodge, of 
Harwich, at Exchange Hall, by Past Master, N. D. 
Kelley, last week: Shubael B. Kelley, W. M.; J. B. 
Hallett, S. W.; John Hamar, J. W.; B.G. Phillipps, 
Treasurer; Theophilus Baker, Secretary; H. Hamil- 
ton, S. D.; David Edwards, J. D.; John Ireland, 
Tiler; Meriton Nickerson, S. S.; Marcus Pierce, J.S. 

After the installation an instructive address was 
delivered by Rev. Bro. Farrington, of Chatham, and 
at the supper tables addresses were delivered by 
several brothers. 


~~ 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
A New Haven, Conn., correspondent furnishes the 
following for our Masonic Department: 
At the annual communication of Hiram Lodge, 
No. 1, F. and A. M., held at the Temple, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: E. W. 








MASONIC LECTURE.— Weare informed by a Spring- 
field brother, that Rev. Bro. George L. Hunt, of 
Northampton, Mass., (Grand Chaplain of the Grand 
Chapter of Mass.) has prepared a Masonic address 
for delivery before such bodies as desire it, for a small 
compensation, and terms can be had on addressing 
him as above. The address is intended for audiences 
composed of both sexes, and the reverend brother 
being, it is said, a very eloquent speaker, it may be 
worth while for Masonic bodies to engage his services 
for an offevening. Such gatherings as this would 
convene and such addresses would do good. 
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SALEM, MASS. 
Washington Chapter of R. A. M. of Salem hada 
public installation of officers last week. The large 
hall was filled with the members and their friends. 
The opening was by M. E. G. H. P. Norris, atter 
which the Grand Chapter of the State was received, 
and M. E. G. H. P. Chickering of Pittsfield took the 
chair. He was aided by D G H. P. Chapman and 
the rest of the Uhapter. Aftera prayer by P G. H. 
P. Kimball, P. M E. H. P Berj. F. Brown (who 
has been a member of the Chapter for over 40 vears), 
presented the retiring M. E. H. P. Charles H. N >rris, 
with an elegant and mas-ive Past High Priest’s jew- 
elin behalf of the Chapter. 
Priest Brown were very eloquent, and his allusions 
to hia long acquaintance with the recipient were 





; the house is entirely abandoned by them, notwith- 
| Standing the neiguborhvod may be teewing with 
rats. 


pleasing and touching. Mr. Norris made an elo- 
' quent response, at the cloee of which Israel S. Lee 
was inst-lied as M. E H. P., with the usual impos- 


The remarks of High | 


Dawson, W. M.; N. F. Burrett,S. W.; N. D. Forbes, 
J. W.; W. F. Coburn, Treasurer; F. A. Lane, 
Secretary; W. W. Hyde,S D ; C. T. Linsley, J. D.; 
|G. A. W. Ford, G W. Douglass, Stewards; H. E, 
| Bradley, Marshal, C. E. Hoogkirk, Tiler. 


The following have been chosen officers of the 

| Wooster Lodge, F. and A. M.: Horatio H. Lane, W. 

| M.; JacobG Puile, 8. W.; Frederick H. Waldron, 

| J. W.; Julius Tyler, Treasurer; Eiwin W. Ensign, 

| Secretary; Augustus Kiesule, S. D.; Henry Sutton, 

J.D.; James B Toocker, Wm. L. Warner, Stewards; 
Jacob Hemingway, Tiler. 





MORRIS, NEW YORK. 
A brother senda the following information: 


Ata regular communication of the Tienderah Lodge, 
of F. and A. M., of Morris, N. Y., held on the 16th 
of Dec., the tolluwing cfticers were elected tor the en- 
suing year: 


H. E. Kinney, W M.; 8. 8S. Matterson, 8S. W.; 
J seph Mott, J W ; Jobn Ward, Treasurer; John 
Bowne, Secretarv; O K _ Crosby, 8S. D.; Ashael 
Osborn, J. D ; Daniel Brasee, Tiler; E Gratton, H. 
W. Cook, W. M. C’s.; Jas. Cook, Marshal. 





A VENERABLE MAson.— David Stiles, a centen- 
arian, attende! a Masonic installation at Prescott, 
Wisconsin, December 28th. Hehas been a Mason 
seventy-two years, and met President Monroe ina 
L»ige in Portland, Maine, and Brant, the celebrated 
Mohawk cuiet, in Canada. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE ONLY STAR. 
BY MRS. J, 8. CRESSY. 


The one bright star, the only star 
That ever shone for me, 

Is not an orb that decks the skies, 
Or glimmers on the sea. 


It does not tumble from the height 
Of heaven's broad canopy, 

Neither illumes the moonless night 
This star that shines for me. 


It sends a light more glorious far, 
Into my heart and eyes, 

Than all the sparkling gems that shine 
Up in the jewelled skies. 


It is a being that doth live, 
And breathe, and move, like me; 
1 know no light, no star, but this 
Star of my destiny. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


UP NORTH IN THE GORGON. 


Ne. 7. 





BY W. H. MAOY. 


A NIGHT ON THE ROCKS.—ALMOST A SHIP- 
WRECK.— WE JOIN THE ST. THADDEUS 
FLEET. 


THE breeze hauled to the southward, light and 
balmy—a change which, had it occurred in the 
morning, would have been most favorable for our 
purpose of looking into the sound; but we dared not 
runin during the night, as the dangers, if any, in 
the shape of tides or sunken rocks, were entirely un- 
known to us. To our surprise, the weather still held 
clear, and the orders were to stand off and on through 
the night, so as to keep about the same distance and 
position with respect to the land, until daylight 
should enable us to see our way in. 

When we came on deck for the middle watch, the 
ship was on the western tack, and the loom of the 
mountains on the Asiatic coast could be distinguish- 
ed ahead, while the island of Karaghinsky stretched 
abeam of us, not less than four miles distant. 

“* We'll be just right in the morning, if the fog will 
only hold off,’’ remarked Mr. Norton, as he stood in 
the waist, a few minutes after taking charge of the 
deck. ‘ Wecan ewing her off at daylight, and look 
in between the island and the mainland.” 

“ Where is our partner?” asked Francisco. 
you see him?”’ 

“* Yea; there he is—off the lee quarter, with a light 
set. He wants to keep just abreast of that bay, 
where his two boats went in. I think they have not 
come off yet. But, Frank, what makes the water so 
smooth all at once? Glassy-like?” 

“J don’t know, sir. There’s a good breeze aloft.” 

** Yes, and the sbip forges ahead quick; but I don’t 
like this smooth look. Give me that hand-lead.” 

The boatsteerer jumped into the main-chains, and 
was in the act of swinging the lead for a cast, when 
a slight trembling was perceptible under our feet. 

‘*Hard a-lee!” roared the offiver. ‘* Let fly those 
head sheets!” 

The ship luffed up at once with everything shiver- 
ing, but though her headway was deadened, it was 
too late to escape the danger, though she struck with 
less momentum. She appeared to slide upward, 
bumping smartly for a few seconds, then stopped— 
fixed, immovable, with nota ripple under the bow. 
Tne captain came leaping on deck, trousers in hand. 

‘Mr. Norton, you’ve got the ship ashore!” 

“‘[ know it, sir,’ answered the third mate, coolly. 
‘ Lee fore braces, there! Haul everything in aback 
as fast as you can!” 

** Where’s the land?” asked the old man, who had 
hardly got his wits about him yet. 

“ Here, abeam of us, four miles off. That’s the 
nearest land I know of, sir.” 

By this time all hands were on deck, and the situ- 
ation began to be considered more coolly. It was 
evident we had shot up on a ledge of rock, and hung 
only by the bow, for the lead gave twelve fathoms 
aft. She lay so still that scarcely any motion was 
perceptible. 

“We'd better carry the kedge right out, hadn’t 
we, sir?” suggested the mate. 

“ Yes; out with it at once,” said the captain, who 
was cool enough now that he understood the state of 
affairs. ‘‘ Keep everything braved hard aback, and 
carry the kedge well out astern. Steward! get the 
signal-lantern up, to set at the mizzen-peak. Clear 
away the gun, Mr. Bishop, and load her up. We 
must warn our neighbor, so that he wont get in the 
game scrape. One ship must be kept afluat, at all 
events.” 

The waist-boat was lowered away, and the kedge- 
anchor hung from her bow. The try-fires were ex- 
tinguished, and the lumbered decks cleared up as 
much as possible, to make room to work. 

“Bear a hand with that kedge!” the captain 
shouted, his anxiety increasing as he perceived the 
ship’s stern to swing a little. ‘* Pull right out here, 
Mr. Paddack, and drop it off the quarter! See that 
those tires are all out, and the pots baled well down. 
Lively, now, lively! Geta strain on that kedge as 
soon as possible; if she swings broadside on, she’s a 
goner.” 

‘“‘All ready with the gun, sir,” 
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“ Fire away, then! Load right up, and fire again! 
Heave away, now, on your hawser, Mr. Pomroy!’’ 

Three times the report of the six-pounder rang 
across the smooth water, and soon afterwards a gun 
was heard in response from the James and Margaret. 
We could also see that she neared us fast, having 
made all sail to come to our assistance. 

‘* Light O!” sung out one of the men in the waist. 

‘“* Where away?” the captain asked. 

** Down here on that point of land. I saw it flare 
up against the rocks just now. Yes—there it is, 
brighter than it was before!” 

**T see it,” said Captain Stetson. “It’s a bonfire 
on the point. It may be some wandering party of 
Russians, or perhaps Charch’s men have built it. 
Yes, that’s most likely.” 

‘*Tide’s rising a little, sir,” hailed Mr. Pomroy, 
who had been sounding under the bows. 

“All right, then; don’t heave any more strain on 
the hawser at present. We can’t do any more—we 
must wait for the flood.” 

The bonfire soon blazed up fiercely on the land, 
casting a bright glare upon the sterile background, 
but it was too distant to distinguish human figures. 
The approaching sound of oars was heard in the di- 
rection of our consort, and soon afterwards Captain 
Church and his boat’s crew jumped in on our deck. 
“* Stetson,” said he, ‘‘ what sort of a scrape have 
you got into, here? Rearing up with your Gorgon’s 
head all out of water. I don’t see any breaker near, 
nor any rollers.” 

“ Not a ripple,” replied our captain. 
we are, hard and fast, with a kedge out.” 
**Moored head and stern—eh?’’ said Church. 
“* Well, I can’t say that I want to have the wrecking 
of you, though you’ve got a fat lot of oil in your 
hold. Here’s my boat’s crew; make use of ’em if 
you want ’em, and I can send you more help as soon 
as I get all hands aboard, if you don’t float before 
that time. How’s the tide?” 

“ Rising. If it holds smooth, we shall haul her off 
before daylight.” 

**O yes, you are all right; there’sa great rise and 
fall here, in these high latitudes. You haven’t 
thrown your blabber overboard?” 

**No. I’vé thrown nothing overboard yet. Ishan’t 
give you a chance to skim any slicks, if I can possibly 
help it. Is that fire made by your men, do you 
suppose?” 

TI presume it is. They heard the guns, and 
thought they were mine, 80 they came down and built 
a fire on the point. They are allright. They’ve got 
a humpback, I suppose, or a scrag, or something of 
the kind.” 

“* Well, we can’t do any more for the old ship at 
present. We may as well go below a while. Shelies 
as still as if she were in a dry dock.” 

“Start your fires, Stetson, and go to boiling,” said 
the rattle-headed Church. ‘ You are losing time.” 

** Not quite,’ answered the oldman. ‘I'll see her 
afloat before I do that. If I have to leave her on 
these rocks, and go home afoot, I shan’t want the 
oil.” 

‘“*No, but J shall,’’ returned Church, with a laugh. 
“T’ll stay by you, Stetson, and strip you to a girt- 
line—that is, if I don’t get the Jamie and Maggie 
into the same scrape. But, seriously, I think you'll 
come off all right, with the flood-tide. 

“Sodol. By the way, I suppose you have finish- 
ed boiling? I don’t see any light from your ship, 
except her signal lantern.” 

“Yes. I ‘cooled down’ just before night. My 
whale turned up two hundred and seventy barrels— 
pretty well for a right whale—eh?” 

** It’s a most singular fact,” said our captain, with 
a smile of incredulity, ‘‘that you New Londoners 
always get those big whales.” 

“ Of course we do,” Church returned; ‘we always 
pick them out. I wouldn’t object, though, to have 
that scrag of yours,so 1 could stow down three hun- 
dred—round number—eh?” 

** You don’t need it. You'll call your whale three 
hundred, before you get the oil stowed down.” 

And the two captains vanished below, whence a 
suspicious clinking noise, heard coming up immedi- 
ately afterwards, indicated the fortification of their 
stomachs with three finger doses. The “ generous” 
balsam probably reminded them that a pleasure 
shared with others is doubled, for the steward forth- 
with appeared at the mainmast with a brace of black 
bottles, and the mate’s call to grog was responded to 
by a grand rally. 

“This is a quick way to find out how many men we 
have got,” said the second mate. 


“Yet here 


have to trot out another bottle, steward.” 

Our New London friends had the first pulls at the 
tumbler, guests invariably having the precedence in 
such cases. The Gorgon was, emphatically, a fem- 
perance ship; not total abstinence, for the words have 
very different meanings. On particular occasions, 
such as cutting a whale, or any extra duty in bad 
weather, it was thought well to administer an eye- 


fail to make the most of it when we got it. 

** Stout three fingers, steward,” said one. 
fingers are not so wide as the old man’s.” 

“Can’t I work a traverse round the mainmast, 
and come in for the second allowance?” asked 
another. 

“I’m looking out for that measure,” said Mr. Pom- 
roy, who was within hearing. ‘ You needn’t try it.” 

*““I wouldn’t care if she run on a ledge of rocks 
every night in the week,” said old Kendall, smacking 


“Your 





swallowed. 


opener, and, being somewhat of a rarity, we did not | 


The tension was kept up on the hawser by heaving 
a little at every motion of the ship, as the tide rose, 
and she was kept in the same direction, as if moored. 
At three o’clock, she began to move buoyantly, hang- 

ing, as it appeared, by a trifle; and half an hour 
later, with a fresh effort at the windlass brakes, aided 
by the power of her canvas, she slid suddenly into 
her own element, and, with a wild hurrah, we filled 
our topsails on the eastern tack. The pumps were 
tried, and she made no water. 

“ Well, I’m mighty glad for you, Stetson, that you 
are out of the kelp,” said Captain Church; “ but it 
was a wonderful chance for you. If there had been 
any swell at all, she’d have broken her back long 
ago.” 

**T know it,” was the reply; “ but ‘all’s well that 
ends well.’ Here’s the season bardly begun yet, and 
I’ve been run into by the Dutchman, nipped in the 
ice-floes, and dry-docked on the rocks, but she is as 
tight as a jug yet. Start your fires again, Mr. Pom- 
roy, and let the watch go below.” 

“Well, good-by,” said the other. “I must go 
aboard. I want to be close in to the bay at daylight.” 

“SodolI. I willsend in and try whether we can 
pull up our humpback, or pull the iron out of him. 
I don’t think I shall try to explore any further be- 
hind Karaghinsky.” 

We met Church’s boats at the mouth of the haven, 
coming out with a humpback in tow, as we pulled in. 

‘* We’ve eaten up your bear-steaks—all that you 
left,” hailed the New London mate. 

“All right,” replied ours. “Is our whale afloat 
yet?” 

“ Didn’t know you had one there.” 

* Yes, we sunk him day before yesterday.” 

Well, he ought to come up now, if you give hima 
start.” 

“ What’s that you have got piled in your boats?” 

“ Seal-skins. Got about fifty of them.” 

It appeared that they had killed and anchored the 
whale, late in the day, and had afterwards stumbled 
upon a cove where they had surprised a rookery of 
seals, and killed the greater part of them. They de- 
cided to skin them, and make a night of it, and had 
built the fires on the point in answer to the guns, 
supposing their own ship had fired them. In their 
wanderings they had fallen upon our encampment, 
and found the bear-meat, which we had covered with 
stones, to save it from the birds. They knew nothing 
of our ship having been on the rocks. 

We easily found our drug-buoy, by the landmarks 
which we had noted, and taking the line into the 
chocks, we brought a strain carefally upon it, fearful 
of pulling the iron out. Little by little we gained 
upon it, boxing the boat down nearly gunwale-to, but 
the strain became less and less, and we gathered in 
faster, till we had coiled down four or five fathoms, 
when the tension relaxed, and all was slack in our 
hands. 

* Stern all, quick, out of the way!” was the word; 
and we had hardly time to clear the track, when 
there was a lifting and bubbling near us, as our 
humpback came to the surtace with a jump, floating 
high and buoyant. 

** He’s just mellow enough for boiling now,”’ said 
the Bishop. ‘’T would take a greater power to pull 
him down again, now, than it did to lift him.” 

In a few minutes our prize was in tow, and we 
were heading triumphantly out for the ship, a third 
boat reinforcing us as soon as the waif was seen fly- 
ing as our signal of success. 

The breeze had freshened to a whole-topsail gale, 
when we arrived on board, and every preparation had 
been made to “‘ hook on ” as soon as he was fluked. 

**T want to get out of this corner now,” said the 
old man. ‘“ I’ve got enough of it, and I’m afraid the 
fleet are letting into the bowheads up off Thaddeus. 
Here, Mr. Pomroy,”’ he added, *‘ come here and take 
the spyglass a minute. Just look at the place where 
we were docked half the nigbt.” 

I climbed a few ratlines of the forerigging, and 
followed the direction of the mate’s glass. The sea 
was getting up, under the influence of the increasing 
wind, and already the roller could be seen to break 
with great violence over the spot where the ship had 
rested so immovably but a few hours before. 

‘* My stars!” exclaimed the mate, after a long look 
at the breakers; ‘‘ if she was there now, our consort 
wouldn’t get near enough to her to pick her bones! 
But that ledge wouldn’t be dangerous in a breeze, for 
we could see it in time to avoid it.” 


* Yes, 80 we could,” the captain assented. ‘“ But 


| it’s going to blow on toa gale, and I can’t lose any 
** Who'd have | 
thought we could muster such an army? You'll | 


more time here. We must strip this humpback as 
fast as we can, and haul off shore while we can make 
an offing on the eastern tack.” 

The rockbound coast of Siberia, from Karaghinsky 
Island towards Cape Olutorsk, makes a general direc- 
tion a little north of east, the only dangerous wind 
for us being a south-easter of long continuance. But 
as the strength of the gale increased, it hauled to the 
southwest, and we made a fair wind of it, as soon as 
the bloated carcass of the humpback was stripped 
and abandoned to the ravenous birds. The James 
and Margaret had the start of us by an hour or more, 
and as she sailed faster than the Gorgon, we were 
soon lett to make our observations alone. 

For two days the gale followed us, with thick, 


murky weather, the sea short and chopping, owing to. 


the comparative shallowness of the water, and the 
ship reeling off six or seven degrees of longitude each 
day. Not that she had anything to boast of in the 
way of sailing qualities, but that the degrees on the 





his lips in keen enjoyment of the liquor he had | about thirty miles each—stunted, the Bishop said, 


| like everything else in these regions, except bears 


parallel of sixty north were only half-grown ones, of 


and bowheads. We were obliged to put ont the fires 
again, and keep the blubber under hatches, as we 
were scudding nearly before it, it being quite impos- 
sible to carry on the operation of boiling, with the 
wind aft, as the fires cannot be made todraw. 4 
stray humpback whale was seen and passed put 
the run. Finbacks were also met with, as a matter 
of course, this species, or some of its varieties, being 
found in every part of the ocean where the keel of 
the navigator has penetrated, in high or low lati- 
tudes, on soundings or off. “Streams” of ice were 
numerous, but generally of no great width, and such 
as could be avoided by a slight deviation trom the 
course, for it was not desirable to come in contact 
with pieces of even moderate size, while running un- 
der swift headway. The muzzle and shoulders of a 
seal occasionally popped up in our track, the cun- 
ning animal staring at us a moment in blank aston. 
ishment, and diving out of view again, as if more 
than satistied with his brief scrutiny. On the third 
morning the gale blew itself out, and we hauled to 
the wind, the land about Cape St. Thaddeus dimly 
visible in the distance, but inaccessible by reason of 
an icy barrier, and sixty ships in sight, all standing 
off and on, or lying aback to ‘‘ gam” with each 
other; but not a thread of smoke could be seen ris- 
ing from one of them. Where, then, were the bow- 
heads? 

‘They haven’t found the whales yet,” said the old 
man, after levelling his glass to every point cf the 
compass, examining the ships. “Our chance is as 
good as anybody’s, so we’ve lost nothing by our de- 
lay. Fire up again now, and let’s astonish the 
fleet.” 

Astonishment and curiosity indeed seemed to have 
seized upon the captains of the nearest ships, as the 
dingy smoke-pall floated off our lee-quarter, and a 
disposition was immediately shown to close with us, 
and to “speak the admiral.” A barqie which was 
hovering on our weather quarter edged off at once, 
and passed across our stern. His spotless canvas, 
and the bright paint in his waist, indicated that he 
had cut nothing since leaving port. He gave his 
name as the Rob Roy, of Sag Harbor, Captain Win- 
ters, and after the usual salutations— 

‘Why don’t you hoist a broad pennant?” he 
asked. 

** What for?” 

** Why, you’ve got the only blubber in the fleet. 
Where did you get your whale!” 

‘In Humpback Bay,” was the ready answer. 

‘“*Hampback Bay? Where in thunder is that?” 

“It’s a new discovery, in here to the westward. 
Come aboard, and I’1l tell you all about it.” 

“ Thank you, I can’t stop now. What have you 
got this season?” in a tone of surprise, not unmixed 
with envy, as. he looked at our dirty waist and sails, 
and general begrimed appearance. 

** Fight whales,” answered the old man. 

* You ought to leave the ground, then. You've 
got your share;” and, with a farewell flourish of his 
trumpet, he passed out of hearing, while a long, 
sharp, rakish ship luffed up within hail under our 
lee. 

‘ That’s one of the dandy clippers, just out from 
home,” said the mate. 

‘* Hope you are well, Captain Stetson.” 

** Very well, thank you. What ship is that?” 

“The Star of Empire, of New Bedford—Captain 
Manchester. Have you got any more blubber than 
you can take care of alone?” he asked, with a quiz- 
zical tone. 

“No. I think we can manage it all, if we have 
moderate weather.” 

** Because I'd like to take some to try out to halves. 
Or I’ll rent my tryworks at a reasonable rate, either. 
Stetson, you’ve got the handsomest-looking ship I’ve 
seen the season.” 

“ How 80? I didn’t know the Gorgon had any 
‘claim to beauty.” 

** Because she’s the dirtiest. You look as if you 
had been blubber-logged for a month ” 

“ Well, you’ll have your turn of luck by-and-by.” 

‘Thank you,” answered Captain Manchester. “I 
hope it may come soon. Wont you come aboard?” 

* Not now, thank you. Towards night, perhaps.” 

And thus several others passed and hailed us, and 
went on their way, while we lay aback, poking up 
our fires in the moet aggravating manner, and 
flaunting the broad pennant of black, grimy smoke. 





NAPOLEON AND JOSEPHINE. 

A little while before Napoleon divorced Josephine, 
and married Maria Louisa, he was one evening en- 
tering the park at Fontainebleau, when the savory 
perfume of something he remembered drew him to 
the keeper’s lodge, and he discovered the scent to be 
the matter-of-fact smell of soup. There the bulky 
dish stood, fuming away gloriously. Napoleon was 
hungry, and asked for a plateful of the wholesome 
food. While the good people were hurrying about to 
place the best of their crockery before him, the ew- 
peror observed that one of the keeper's girls looked 
at him very sorrowfully; and when he had eaten 
his soup with much relish, he inquired what ber 
grief was. “ I hear your majesty is going to divorce 
our sweet mistress,’ answered the girl; ‘‘ and it 
grieves us all.” ‘ You don’t understand politics,” 
said Napoleon, abruptly, and harried away. dJuse- 
phine heard of what had been said by the keeper’s 
daughter, and when she was divorced, presented her 
with a ring of pearls, thanking her for baving said & 
kind word, while ber courtiers looked on and re- 
mained ind fferent. The ring has ever since been 








held in great veneration. 
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The World in Miniature. 


MUSTERED IN. 
Another little pirate 
Mustered in 
The army of temptation 
And of sin. 


Another soldier arming 
For the strife, 

To fight the toilsome battles 
Of a life. 

Another little sentry, 
Who shall stand 

On guard while the evils prowl 
On every hand. 


Lord, our little darling 
Guide and save, 

Mid the perils of the march 
To the grave. 


A youth of Munson has been showing New York 
how to do things ina small way. He borrowed $25 
of a well-known Gothamite, and gave him a draft for 
that amount on a Munson bank. The draft came 
back protested, adding $1 93 to the original invest- 
ment, and now it appears that the attorney who pro- 
tested it is the young man’s father. 

Mr. Shepard, of Everton, Indiana, having had the 
misfortune to lose his wife by elopement, thus de- 
acribes the fair runaway: ‘She is five feet in height, 
rather heavy, having very dark hair and eyes, a short, 
concave nose, dark skin, a little black mustache, 
thick lips, no front teeth, «ll the teeth in her head 
decayed, and not much of them left except roots, 
round shoulders, subject to phthisic,a scar on her 
collar-bone caused by a barn, one or two scars on her 
face, and one crooked rib.” If this description is ac- 
curate, he had better let her run. 

One effect of the President’s declaration of full am- 
nesty will be to clear the docket of the criminal court 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, of about a thousand cases of 
treason. Indictments are pending against nearly 


| every rebel who set foot in East Tennessee, from Jeff 
| Davis down to colonels of regiments who chanced to 
| pass through there. 


A revenue agent in Cincinnati, visiting a suspected 


_ distillery, came upon one room marked “ Private,” 


and securely Ircked. After some little delay, he 
managed to effect an entrance, only to discover a 
voung man on a bed in the worst stages of small-pox. 
The agent did not stop to confiscate anything. 


One of our eminent citizens “ had company,” a few 
evenings since, when the euphony of different lan- 
guages—particulariy the German—was discussed. A 
ten-year-old boy “ put in his oar” thusly: ‘“‘ Ma, I 
can talk Dutch.” ‘ You talk Dutch, Georgie?—let 
us hear you.” The household hopefal promptly gave 
a taste of his lingual quality, as follows: ‘“ Who’s pin 
here since I's pin gone?” 

A cook, who had applied for a place in a neighbor- 
ing town, was questioned as to her capabilities, and, 
having passed a satirfatory examination, was offered 
asituation. Before accepting it, however, she made 
an inquiry as to whether they had wine on the table 
every day. “ Certainly not,” was the reply. ‘‘ Then,” 
said the cook, “I can’t work for you, for I’ve always 
been used to a glass of wine at dinner, and it is 
necessary for me, for I have the dyspepsia.” 


Rothschild said one day, he always knew, when 
people were talking about his fellow - Hebrews, 
whether the latter were rich or poor. Upon being 
asked to explain how he came to know that, he re- 
plied, “‘ Why, you see, when people are talking about 
& wealthy man of my creed, they call him an Israel- 
ite, but if he is poor they call him a Jew.” 

Never give up a thing, or let it give up you. Nei- 
ther can affurd the sacrifice of the disgrace. Of 
course we are supposing that a thing is decent and of 
good report. That confessed, cling to it first and last. 
Something will ultimately come of it; at least the 
example of fidelity to that which was true and good. 
The latter is the best thing that men can learn of one 
another. That done, and the golden rule throws its 
Tays over every act in life. 


A surgeon writes: Our four-year-old boy has been 
luxuriating in the measles, and has heard our con- 
Jectures as to the probability of their attacking his 
vounger brother. The other day, probably remem- 
bering the usual course of his out-grown clothing, he 
said, patronizingly, “George, you may have the 
measles when I get done with them!” Strange to 
say, George didn’t seem to appreciate the gift. 








Marriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Dr Gardner, Mr. Edger A. Hutch- 
ina, of Brookivn, N. ¥., and Miss Harriet C Easterbrook 
“s ‘harlestown, Mass : 
. - Bev. Me. Johnson, Mr. Edgar L. Hall and Miss Ann 


By Rev. Mr. J 
arah Me Her, sohneon, Mr. James W. Garrett and Miss 


by Rev. Mr Patt . 
Miss Jennie Hi. So aadaga Mr. F. DeWitt Lapham and 


; Deaths. 


In this city, Hon Henry Vose, 51: M 
: 3 i % : r. Richard A. 
rent Mee. teeinde mbeill, 61 Mies Anais an. 
+ 30; cin 3 ; » 
Or i et Peter Kline.  naieee ee 
No ambridge, Miss Abbi . 
= Malden, Mr. Joseph Wilkinson’ és oe 
re Quincy, Mrs. Abigail Veazie, 83. 
as Moenester. Mr. James Shepherd, 64. 
- Welrose, Mrs. Charlotte M. Sargent, 35. 
ate oburn, Mr. William W. Gage, 51. 
Needham, Mrs. Laura M. Greenwood, 29. 

















Buch in Bittle. 


The new French Atlantic cable, connecting with 
the United States, will be laid in June. 
Congress talks of giving $5000 a year to Mrs. 
Lincoln. ‘ 
The New York Legislature has had rich pickings, 
during the choice of a senator. 
_ Within a year, we should have specie pay- 
ments. 
Some goose has started the report that Spain will 
sell us Cuba. 
Congress talks of dismembering Utah; but then 
Congress does nothing but talk. 
Wood carving by machinery is a new invention, 
just coming into use. 
A private soldier is wanted—one who fought. The 
generals appear to have accomplished all of it. 

The Wowan’s Rights Convention at Washington is 
to charge fifty cents for admission. 

The entire vintages of the Chateau Lafitte for 1866 
and 1867 are soon to be sold at auction in Bordeanx. 

Blessings in disguise—T wins to a poor family. 

It is said that Grant and Stanton do not love each 
other, and we believe it. 

All the prominent ex rebels are coming back to 
Awerica. 

Munich has a library of 900,000 volumes, and Ber- 
lin 700 000. 

Snow has covered St. Petersburg and vicinity to a 
depth of twelve feet. Whole villages are buried. 

Some negroes of the South declare their opposition 
to “‘ carpet-sacktoters.” 

The California pioneers of ’49 are to make a grand 
trip Fast when the Pacific Railroad is opened. 

Grant hasn’t sold his Washington house. Mrs. G. 
objects. 

Chicago has $3,000,000 capital and 2000 workmen 
employed in the manufacture of tobacco. 

The Sultan is lighting Constantinople mosques with 
gas. 

Austria calls its naval officers together for active 
service. 

During the present year Council Bluffs will become 
a terminus for eight railroads. 

The Congregational College at Grinnell, Ia., has 
300 students, including 200 young ladies. 

Efforts are making to raise $12,000 for placing a 
full-length bronze statue of the late Fitz Greene 
Halleck in Central Park, New York. 

The railway companies in Great Britain paid 
$1 736 995 in gold as compensation for the personal 
injuries of passengers in 1867. 


TELELELELELEL 


T° THE WORKING CLASS. I am now prepared 
to furnish constant employment to al! classes at their 
homes for their spare moments. Business new, light and 
profitable Fifty cents to $5 per evening is easily earned, 
and the boys and girls earn nearly as muchasmen. Great 
inducements are offered. All who see this notice please 
send me their address and test the business for themselves. 
If not well satisfied. I will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing me. Full particulars sent free. Sample sent by mail 
for 10 cents. Address E.C. ALLEN, Augusta,Me. 7—4w 


V ALENTINES.—Col'd Comic, only lic. a doz. Col'd 
4 page Sentimental! Valentines. 20c. ad z. 144 Comics 
for only $1. 

15c., 20¢ 




















Splendid Valentines in envelopes at 5c,. 10c., 

.. 25c., 50c., & $1.00 and upwards. Lots to dealers 

at $3.,%5., & $10. Sell at three times cost. Order early. 

50 Valentines, assorted, for only 50c. All above post paid. 
Address HUNTER & Co., 

Hinsdale, N. H. 





25 CENT A¥.BUM.—New patent, bound in 
cloth gilt, holds 20 full-sized car¢s, for ONLY 25c. Album 
and 10 Splendid Photo) raphs for 75c.;. with 20 Photo- 
graphs, for only $1.15. atisfaction guaranteed. All 
sent past free. 5 Albums fur $l. Send 25c. for sample to 

HUNIER & Co., Publishers, 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


HUNTER’S GUIDE.— Worth $10 to any boy 
or farmer. How to hunt and trap ALL animals. to make 
traps and boats, tan skins, &c., &c. 10,000 suld in two 
mos. 64 pp. Costs 25c. only. Post paid by 

HUNTER & Co., Publishers, 
1-2w Hinsdale, N. H. 


peo VEGETABLES THINK? A curious and inter 

esting ag eB Instructions in hunting and trapping 
illustrated: Near-sightedness, cause and cure; Choice 0 
business; How to become an author; How to train ani- 
mals, including oe 4 curious, amusing and surprising 
tricks, illustrated; agnets and magnetism; * Swiss 
honey ;*’ Startling trick of pengncenty 7 Coeaaing a man 
into a goat or other animal, Nut culture; Rich men of 
the world, and how they gained their wealth: Exposures 
of humbugs. quacks and swindles, by the author of 
** Rogue: and Roguenries:’* Trade secrets and money mak- 
ing manufactures: Hints fur the household; Family 
recipes; Games, puzzles, magic and amusements for the 
young; and choice miscellany for all, in 


HANEY’S JOURNAL. 

Enlarged with new volume, giving over 1500 square 
inches of interesting and instructive reading matter. at- 
tractive illustrations &c.,each month. for On y Fifty 
Cents a Year. This is no advertising sheet, trashy 
catchpenny or “ axe grinder ''—our aim is to give a first 
rate, carefully edited, and well printed and illustrated, 
paper at a very reasonable price. The scarcely p rcep- 
tible profit on each subscriber pays us on our iarge circu- 
lation. Now is the time to subscribe. Specimens 
‘3c. by mail. or Sc. of newsdealers, none free. Try it a 
A wlll pay you. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 

assau street, New York. 5—3w. 








ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 
per month, Rat Ack gc male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
wil sch Br ft, AC HE cor kit pd 
sll, tuck, quilt, cord, , 
and embroider ®@ most superior manner. Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will 
pay for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Ev 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth canuot be pulled 
apart without tearingit. We pay Agents from $75 to 
$200 per month and exp , ore ission from 
wi twice that amount can be made. Address, 
SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other partics palming 
ess cast-iron machines, under the same name or other- 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap 
machine manufactured. 











ments to Agents and Patrons than usual. 





PATENT OFFICE 


Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent 
are advised to counsel with 


MUNIN 8&C° 
37 PARK ROW, N.Y. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


who have prosecuted claims before the Patent Office 
for over Twenty Years, 

Their AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PAT- 
ENT AGENOY isthe most extensive in the world. 
Charges less than any other reliable agency. A 
— a ‘ull instructions to inventors, 


sent 
mer A handsome Bound Volume, containing 150 
Mechanical engravings, and the United States Census 
by Counties, with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. The Sorentiria 
American is the best and chea Weekly Illus- 
trated Newspaper, devoted to Science, Art, and Me- 
chanics, published in the world. dollars a 
year. Specimens gratis. Address 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. » 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURIST 
AND PENN. FARM JOURNAL. 
DEVOTED TO 
Agriculture, Horticulture and Rural Economy. 

PUBLISHED AT PITTSBURGH, PA. 


J.M. & G. D. KUESTER, Editors. 
ASSISTED BY A CORPS OF PRACTICAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


TERMS :—#1.00 per annum; Ten Copies, $7.50. 









(ae Advertising 25 cts per line for each insertion 4) 

PE HAT BACK.—County Rights. Send for 

circular to E.S. BLAKE, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

TEN PER CE T COUPON BONDS! 

Safe as U. S. BONDS. 

For sale by A. WILKINS, Bond Broker, Detroit, 
Mich. Send for a Circular. 

1500 PER YEAR guaranteed and steady em- 

ployment We wantarehatls agent in 


every county to sell our Patent White Wire Clothes 
Lines Or ae”. Address WHITE WIRE Co. 75 
William St., N. Y , or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
DE4FN ESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA.— 
A Lady who had suffered for years from DEAF- 
NESS, CATARRH and SCROFULA, was cured by a 
simple remedy. Her sympathy and gratitude prompts 
her to send the receipts free of charge to any one simi- 
larly afflicted. Address Mrs. M. C. L., Hoboken, N. J. 


ORDs OF WISDOM for Yung Men, 

on the Ruling Passion in Youth and Early Man- 
hood, with self-help for the erriug and unfortunate. 
Sent in sexlad_ latter envelopes, free of charge. Ad- 
dress PHILANTHROS, B»x P., Philadelphia. 


The Herald of Heaith. 


HIS MONTHLY should be in the hands of 

every family who would know how to live well 
and rear healthful and beautiful children. The Sci- 
entific American says: ‘‘ THE HERALD OF H&ALTH is 
@ j-urnal which contains more sensible articles on 
subjects of a practical moral bearing than are to be 
found in any other monthly that comes to our sanc- 
tum.” $2a year; 20 centsannmber We give an 
Elliptic Sewing Machine worth $55 for 30 subscribers 
and $60 orthe American Encyclopedia in 20 volumes, 
worth $100, for 60 subscribers and $120. 

MILLER, WOOD & Co., 15 Laight St. N. Y. 


AGENTS, FAs MERS, GARDENERS and 
FRUIT. GROWERS.—S-nd tor particulars 
of Best’s Ky eter Fruit Tree and Vine Invigorator, 
and Insect Destroyer.’ Sawuples to test will be for- 
warded to anv part of the United States, and perfect 
satisfaction guaranteed. Good Agents are wanted in 
re County in the United States Address J. 
AHEARN;? 63 Second Street. Baltimore, Md. 


GRAWS PATENT BRICK MACHINE. 

Send for circular to WASHINGTON IRON WORKS 

— N. Y., Sule Manu urers for the United 
8. 


ARLY ROSE POTATO, American and For- 
eign Spring Wreats, Oats, Barlev. Corn, Clover 
Seeds, Grass Seed, H ge. Fo«ls Best F.dder Cutter. 
Send for the EXPERIMENTAL FARM JOURNAL, orly 
20cta. AddressGEO A. DEITZ Chambersburg, Pa. 


B0,000 Acres 


WESTERN and SOUTHERN LANDS and Improv- 
ED Farms. 10c. to $100 per acre. E G@ SHEPPARD, 
2 Bowling Green, New York. P.O Box 4083. 


QTAMMERING cured by Bates’s Appliances. For 
descriptive pamphlet address SIMPSON & Co, 
Box 5076, New York. 


TAKE NOTICE. 


N account of our immense business and deprecia- 
tion of merchandise, we now offer better induce- 





























Any one 
sending $5 fur 60 printed notices will receive one of the 
following articles: Lepine Watch, 1 pr. Wool Blankets, 
Long Shawl, 15 yds. Hemp Carpetings, etc. Send for 





Jan. Trade Circular. containing important informa- 
tion. ANDREWS & Co., 52 ani 54 El n St., Boston. 
WANTED! WANTED! 


GENTS of either sex, in every town or village, for 
the largest ONE DOLLAR SALE in the country. 
The smallest articl+ sold can be exchanged for a Sil- 
ver-Plated five-bottled Revolving Castor, or your 
choice of 200 articles upon exchange list. Commis- 
sions to Agents larger than ever. Sand for Circular. 
8. C. THOMPSON & Co., 
136 Feveral Street, Boston Masa 


A MUSICAL BOX FOR ONE DULLAR. 

‘% HE French Great S-nsation; novelty, cheapness, 

durability; in highly polished case, metallic 
tongues, brilliant in tone, of the best construction, 
with the most recent impr>vements, new keyless pat- 
tern. ight Select Airs. Eminently adapted for the 
drawing-room tabl:. Guaranteed of the best work- 
manshipand4 perfor ance. No 18ize, 8 airs. $1; No. 
2, 6 airs, $2; No. 3 24 airs, $3. All sent FREE by 
mail on receint of the amount. Address PAUL & 
PAUL, No. 4 New Chambers street, N Y. All par- 
ties who can conveniently send post-office orders are 
requested to do so. 








WANTED — AGENTS — To Sell the 
Price gh. R CAN KN TING MACHINE. 


he Knitting Machine 


ever invented. Will knit 20, stitches per minute. Liberal 
ents to Agents. Address, AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, ’ 


THIs IS NO HUMBUG: —By sending 35 cents, with 
aye, height, c lor of eyes and hair, you will receive, 
bv return mail a correct picture of your future hus- 





band or wife. with name and date o maruege. Ad- 
dress W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 40, Fultonville, N. Y. 


CAN BE CURED. Those havin 


EP I LE P SY friends afflicted are earrest!y solicite 


to send for a Circular Letter of References and Testimo- 
nials, which will eonvince the most skeptical of the cura- 
bility of the disease. Address VAN BurEN LocKRow, 
M.D , 36 Great Jones Street, New York City. 


ATRIMONIAL.—A childless widower, age 36, of good 

character, and without capital to pursue his busi- 
ness properly, wishes a life partnership with a respec- 
table, intelligent. good-tempered, healthy, and passably 
good-looking lady, who possesses a cash capital of a few 
thousand dollars. Address, with particulars and likeness, 
H. C. BARBER, Box 73, Clinton, Ill. 


WWEURALGIA— Nervousness and Female Weakness 

Cured—A Clergyman's Widow suffered for years 
with the above diseases, and for the benefit of like suffer- 
ers will send the means of her own cure free. Mrs. D1x1 
FRANKLIN, Williamsburg, Kings County, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 


ROLLERS made from our PATENT COMPOSITION 
ALWAYS RETAIN THEIR 8! CTION, do not harden, 
shrink, or crack, and can be re-cast. The ink does not dry 
on them, consequently they do not require wa hing daily, 
like other rollers—thus saving ivk, time and materials 
used in washing. Send fora amphiet containing recom- 
mendations from some of the best printer in the country. 
FRANCIS & LOU 


EL, 
Dec 5- 6m 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Hant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We willsend 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


Tue SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
Frenp, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P aut Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1aAnca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—TueE Lost HEIR, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntu1a, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE OvuTCAsT, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympliA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PrRIzE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech —Por- 
LAR REACH, by M T. Caldor.—Tue GIPsEY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE CounciL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THE CHInEsE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora Duna.Lstein, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
HE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE,-by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Sup, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FoREST RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROSALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE MAN oF MysTERY, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GiRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—TuE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SECRET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—THE SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-ToucH, by Malcolm.J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES. by Mrs. 
L. 8S. Goodwin.—TuE Po.ice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE Gi1P- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—ReEppPatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—-THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orpna 8 Hvus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1G PoTTeER, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sirk RASHLEIGH's SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.~—THE VIsconTI. by Austin C. Burdick.—THE KING 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—TuHE SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THe GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
Rep REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHiTE HanpD, by Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MaRION's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THz HEaRT's SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DIsINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TnE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmond, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Spry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
Tue PorsonepD Bars, by Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIEZ 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE Russian GuARDS™ 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—LiFzE FROM DEATH, 
by M. T. Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntline. 
—TueE Lavy ImoGen, by Prof. J. H. Ingraham. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusBiisHers, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
Ga FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 




















THE AMERICAN UNION. 


PRICH REDUCED! 
$2.50 4 YEAR. 
This favorite Family Journal will hereafter be sent to 
subscribers for $2.50 per year. A gratis copy sent one 
year to any person who obtains six names and forwards 
them with the money to us. In other words, we will 
send seven copies for $15.00. This makes the Union 


THE CHEAPEST STORY PAPER IN AMERICA. 


Its columns are filled with CapiTaL SToRrEs by the 
best writers, and that charming variety in poetry, wit 
and general miscellany, so well calculated to please all 
lovers of good reading. 


Ge Now Is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Single copies, six cents. All dealers sell it. 


Address ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, 





Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AMBITION’S PRAYER. 


BY FREDERIC R. MARV In. 


— 


O God, that I may be, 
When I have ceased to be! 
O God, that I may live, 
When I have ceased to live! 
I would my name unclouded, like the sun, 
Might travel through the ages yet to run, 
Till time shall be no more. 


The place where I shall die, 
The spot where I shall lie, 
Let these all fade away, 
As fades the light of day; 
But let my name, unsullied as the snow, 
Resplendent through the distant ages go, 
Till time shall be no more. 


At morn, at noon, at eve, 
Upon the bended knee, 
I ask, in faith, of thee, 
O God! this priceless boon. 
Deny me not; declare * The gift is thine.*’ 
And then, by years undimmed, my name will shine 
Till time shall be no more. 





Our Poung Folks’ Department 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE CHILDREN’S RESCUE. 


BY A4aeEUB L. MESERVE. 


A, Kenton! what do you 
see? Any signe of the 
redskins or their bloody 
doings?” 

The speaker was a 
young man, perhaps 
thirty years of age, who 
stood leaning on his ri- 
fle, on the brow of a bill, 
not far removed from 
one of the numerous 
settlements which were 
springing up as if by 
magic here and thereon 
the “ Dark and Bloody 
Ground,” and of which 
he was a member. The 

. settlement in question, 
and towards which their 
gaze was directed, was 

but a year old; and he had been one of the first to 
penetrate the wilderness in this direction, and to 
locate upon the ground on which it stood. Here, two 
days before, he had left his wife, and two small cbil- 
dren, aged respectively four and six years, and had 
set out on a scouting expedition, in company with a 
no less renowned Indian fighter than Simon Kenton. 
His name was Henry Hartland. 

The man standing by his side has been described 
too often to need a repetition here. Any one, familiar 
with the history of those days, has had it over and 
over again. 

For a few moments Kenton did not reply to the 
inquiry of his companion. Apparently, he was ab- 
sorbed in some object that had attracted his atten- 
tion afar off, and stood leaning his arm across the 
muzzle of his long rifle, the butt of which was rest- 
ing upon the ground. Evident!y he was much inter- 
ested in what he saw, for his countenance wore an 
eager, anxious expression, which was not unnoticed 
by his companion, who was obliged to repeat his 
question before he received an answer. 

** Look yonder, Hartland, nearly ina line with your 
settlement. Do you mark that open space, some- 
thing like a mile away, not far from the bank of the 
river?” 

*] see the spot you mean, Kenton; but what have 
you discovered there that has interested you 80 
much?” 

“If my eyes have not played me false, I have seen 
a half-dozen savages gliding among the scattered 
trees, and moving in this direction. You cannot see 
them now, for they have gained the thick woods at 
the foot of the hill below us.” 

“Do you think they have been near our settle- 
ment?” asked the young man, anxiously. 

“I think they have,’’ Kenton replied. ‘In fact, I 
am sure they have been abroadon an errand of 
mischief.” 

* Bat it is little they can do in broad daylight, and 
in such small numbers. They would hardly venture 
near the settlement, hoping to gain much by the 
act,” replied Hartland. 

“And yet I think they have accomplished a part of 
their errand. I could not see plainly, but I can 
almost swear they had a couple of small children 
hurrying along with them.” 

The countenance of the young man fell, and was 
overspread by an anxious look. He thought of his 
own children, with whom he had parted the day be- 
fore, and he was fearful that, escaping the watchful 
eyes of their mother, they bad wandered into the 
forest, and thus had fallen into the hands of the sav- 
ages. That the latter had ventured into the settle- 

ment in broad daylight, in such sma!! numbers, he 
did not believe. 

Kenton noticed the look upon his face, and knew 
at once the cause from whence it sprang. Hoe there- 
fure hastened to reassure him. 


PEE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


4 “] may ) have been mistaken ; and if I was not, the 
children may have been taken from some other set- 


can to rescue the children and punish the redskins. 

We shall not lose much time, if the savages keep on 

in this direction. By the time the sun gets behind 

the tree-tops, we shall know whether I have been 
mistaken or not.” 

“ Let us lose no time,” said the young man, impa- 
tiently; ‘“‘ I cannot set my mind at ease until I know 
whether my fears are well founded or not.” 

**Come on, then, and remember that we must use 
the utmost caution. Follow me close, and do not 
speak above your breath. Unless the redskins turn 
aside, we shall have them face to face in less than 
half an hour.” 

‘* Have no fears for me, Kenton. You must think 
me a poor scholar, not to have learned something 
from you of woodcraft. Hurry on at once, for I 
shall have no peace of mind until 1 know that you 
are mistaken.” 

Kenton needed no urging on the part of his com- 
pinion, but at once set off down over the hill at a 
brisk pace. Henry followed close in his footsteps, 
and for some twenty minutes they kept on their way, 
without a word passing between them. At the end 
of this time, Kenton suddenly paused. They were 
close to the edge of a thicket which circled a little 
swamp or marsh, and beyond it Kenton was sure he 
heard the sound of voices, mingled with light foot- 
falls, which he knew could be none other than those 
of savages—probably those whom they wished to 
meet. 

“Did you hear aught of the redskins?” asked 
Henry, in a low tone, after they had paused in silence 
for a few moments. 

** Hist!” returned Kenton, in a warning tone, as 
he crouched to the ground, and motioned for his 
companion to do the same. For a moment they re- 
mained in this position, and then the sound of foot- 
steps came audibly to their ears, and, mingled with 
them, the sobs of a child, as if in violent grief, which 
had been of long duration. 

‘Follow me into the thicket,” said Kenton, in a 
whisper; ‘‘ fhey will pass on this side of the swamp, 
close to the spot where we stand. They must not see 
us now, and we can do nought to rescue these poor 
children until the darkness is well down.” 

With the utmost caution, they moved aside a little 
way, and ensconced themselves in the dense thicket, 
ata convenient spot where they could get a good 
view of the savages in passing. Hardly were they 
under cover, - when the foremost of the savages ap- 
peared in sight, and the next moment the voice of a 
child was heard, exclaiming: 

‘““T want mamma! Let me go back! Let me go 
back !’” 

‘Great God! that is the voice of my child!” ex- 
claimed Henry, in a hoarse whisper, as he clutched 
the arm of Kenton, and held it as in a vice, while at 
the same moment he made a motion as though he 
would spring to his feet. 

“Hist! Remain quiet, as you value your life and 
that of your children,” exclaimed Kenton, in a low 
but thrilling tone, while, as it to enforce obedience, 
he laid his broad hand over his companion’s mouth. 
‘* Let us risk nothing now, while the odds are against 
us; but when night comes, we will rescue the chil- 
dren, and make these redskins pay dear for this per- 
formance of theirs.” 

Henry saw that Kenton was right—that nothing 
could be done at present but to remain where they 
were; yet to him it seemed almost impoesible for 
him to doso. At any time the savages might be- 
come tired of the complaining of their little captives, 
and if they did, be knew that they would be mur- 
dered in cold blood, It was an agonizing position to 
be placed in, but reason told him there was no help 
for it. 

Silently and swiftly the savages passed by the spot 
where they were concealed, urging their little cap- 
tives roughly along, when, with every step, it seemed 
that their puny strength must fail them. Toe heart 
of the father bled for bis children, and even that of 
Kenton, used as he was to scenes like this, felt a 
pang, and was oppressed by a fear that perhaps they 
might be too late to save them. Yet to attempt it 
now could only result in their destruction. 

It required all the contro] which Hartland could 
bring to bear upon his feelings, to force him to re- 
main where he was, and see his children disappear 
from his sight, and he hardly would have succeeded 
had it not been for the restraining hand of Kenton, 
which still remained upon him, to enforce the plan of 
action which he had determined upon, and which in 
his judgment offered the only prospect of success. 
The savages and their captives had been gone from 
view a good five minutes, before Kenton rose from a 
sitting posture, and allowed Hartland to do the same. 
Eagerly the latter was about to break from the 
thicket, when he was restrained by his companion. 

**Do not be too hasty, young man. Weare in no 
hurry to followon. A little haste now may endan- 
ger all.” 

“Do you think I am made of stone, Kenton, that I 
can remain calmly here, when, perhaps even now, 
those savages may be rending the heads of my chil- 
dren asunder? You talk as calmly as though yours 
was a heart of ice.” 

** Better have a heart of ice, youngster, than a 
head which will run away with all the prudence 
which the case may demand. What good do you 
think you can do vour children by keeping them in 





sight, even if by sv doing we are not discovered, and 
thereby all be lust? Ouce more I warn you to use 


tlement than yours. But, at any rate, we shall sce | 
into the matter, and if it is as 1 fear, do the best we | but you do not know the terrible anxiety which I feel 








more > enntion, if you want to keep the fingers of the 
tedskins away from your scalp.” 
** You are right, Kenton, and I ask your pardon; 


for my children, and the great joy I shall experience 

| im once more restoring them to the arms of their 
mother. Bat in all things now I will be guided by 
you.” 

To this Kenton made no reply. Stepping out from 
the thicket, he listened for a t to assure him- 
self that none of the savages had been lingering be- 
hind, and then be proceeded to carefully and leisure- 
ly examine his rifle. Assured at last that this was 
in a good condition, he signified to Henry that they 
would move slowly along the trail of the savages. 

By this time the san had gone down, and the gloom 
of early twilight was beginning to gather in the forest. 
The trail left by the savages was broad and wel! de- 
fined; for at this distance from the settlement, they 
had not taken that pains to conceal it which they had 
done at first. Used all his life to such work, Kenton 
would have had no difficulty in following it, had it 
been twice as obscure, and the night much darker 
than it promised to be. 

Silently they moved along the trail, while the lin- 
gering light of day died out of the west, and the gloom 
of night gathered in the forest about them, dispelled 
only by the pale light of the stars, which gleamed 
down through the branches of the trees. Now and 
then the screech of an owl, or the cry of some wild 
beast, would cause the heart of the father to beat 
with painful emotion; for to him it seemed like the 
death-wail of his children, as they fell beneath the 
bloody hands of their inhuman captors. 

The hours went on, and they kept steadily on the 
trail. Midnight was near at hand, and as yet the 
savages had not paused for rest; but it was evident 
that they would soon be obliged to do so, or else carry 
the children in their arms. To both their father and 
Kenton it seemed wonderful that they had held out 
80 long. 

For an hour past they had kept the savages in sight, 
or rather within hearing, for it was only when pass- 
ing through an open glade in the forest that they got 
a glimpse of their shadowy forms gliding on before 
them. At last the savages paused and lay down to 
rest. No fire was kindled, nor was there food pre- 
pared for themselves or their little captives, after the 
fatigue they had undergone. If anything of the 





prepared. 

It was nearly an hour after they had paused, before 
Kenton decided to approach the spot where they had 
encamped. To the anxious father, the time had 
seemed much longer; and, more than once, he had 
begged Kenton to advance, but he had refused. He 
knew there was too much at stake to be endangered 
by hasty actions on their part. 

With the utmost caution, Kenton now moved to- 
wards the spot where the savages lay. Hartland came 
close behind, eager to rescue his children, and to be 
avenged upon the savages who had stolen them away. 
With fvotsteps as silent as the falling snowflakes, 
they approached the spot, and at last wereclose upon 
the savages. 

They knew the number with which they had to 
contend, for they had counted them as they passed 
them in the thicket. They numbered seven. 

By the pale light of the stars, they saw that all 
save one were lying down, and apparently sleeping, 
while he was leaning against a tree close by, for the 
purpose of keeping watch ; but, from his appearance, 
it was evident that he was about to follow the exam- 
ple of his companions, for his head was bowed upon 
his breast, as though the influence of sleep was 
already upon him, The children were lying, bound 
hand and foot, in a circle formed by the savages, and 
to reach them it would be necessary to step over their 
prostrate forms. 

Nothing could be attempted until the sentinel 
should be disposed of, for at any time he might 
awaken, as doubtless he slept lightly. Kenton un- 
dertook this task, and in a few moments it was ac- 
complished. Silently he crept close to the uncon- 
scious savage, and plunged his knife into his heart, 
and, without a groan, he sank down at the foot of the 
tree. 

This task accomplished, they turned towards the 
spot where the children and the other savages were 
lying. That the lives of the little ones might not be 
endangered, they had resulved not to harm the re- 
maining savages, unless they should awake, and thus 
unconscious y bring destruction upon heir own heads. 

Noiselessly Kenton stepped over the fallen savage 
nearest to him, and raised one of the children in his 
arms. Hartland was quick to follow bis example, 
but he neglected one precaution. He did not place 
his hand above the month of the child, #s the scout 
had done, and it, awakened from its slumbers, utter- 
ed a cry of alarm. 

One of the savages clese by the side of Kenton 
stirred. The movement decided his fate ; for the scout, 
quick as a flash, drew out his knife, and buried it to 
the hilt in his breast. The rest of the savages slept on, 
little dreaming of the fate of their companions, and 
that the white man whom they most feared was stand- 
ing above them, holding their lives in his hand. 

Silently Kenton moved away from the spot—an 
example which Hartland was not slow to follow. 
The sound of his voice quieted the children, and 
they nestled in the arms of their preservers, like 
frightened birds. 

The next day, the settlemont was reached in safe- 
ty, and the children restored to the arms of their 
distracted mother, from almost under whose eyes they 
had been stolen, as they were at play near the cabin. 








kind was indulged in, they had it with them already | 





Bumors of the Day. 


A WICKED FRAUD. 

Mark Twain tells the following story of his own 
personal experience: 

It is seldom pleasant to tell on one’s self, but some- 
times it is a sort of relief to a man to make a sad 
confession. I wish to unburden my mind, now, and 
yet I almost believe that I am moved to do it more 
because I long to bring censure upon another man 
than because I desire to pour balm upon my wounded 
heart. (I don’t know what balm is, but I believe it 
is the correct expression to use in this connection— 
never having seen any balm.) You may remember 
that I lectured in Newark lately for the young gen- 
tlemen of the Clayonian Society? I did at any rate. 
During the afternoon of that day, I was talking with 
oue of the young gentlemen just referred to, and he 
said he had an uncle who, from some cause or other, 
seemed to have grown permanently bereft of all emo- 
tion. And with tears in his eyes this young man 
said: 

O, if I could only see him laugh once more! 0, if 
I could only see him weep!” 

I was touched. I never could withstand distress, 
I said: 

** Bring him tomy lecture. I'll start him for you.” 

**O, if you could but doit! Ifyou could but do it, 
all our family would bless you forevermore—for he is 
very dear to us. O, my benefactor, can you make 
him laugh? can you bring soothing tears to those 
parched orbs?” 

I was profoundly moved. I said: 

** My son, bring the old party around. I have got 
some jokes in that lecture that will make him langh 
if there is any laugh in him—and if they miss fire I 
have some others that’ll make him cry or kill him, 
one or the other.” 

Then the young man blessed me, and wept on my 
neck, and blew his nose on my coat tail, and went 
after his uncle. He placed him in full view, in the 
second row of benches that night, and I began on 
him. I tried him with mild jokes; then with severe 
ones; I dosed him with bad jokes, and riddled Lim 
with good ones; I fired old jokes into him, and pep- 
pered him fore-and-aft with red-hot new ones; I 
warmed up to my work, and assaulted him on the 
right and the left, in front and behind; I fumed and 
sweated, and charged and routed, till I was hoarse 
and sick, and frantic and furious—but I never moved 
him once—I never started a smile or atear! Never 
a ghost of a smile, and never a suspicion of moisture! 
I was astounded. 1 closed the lecture at last «ith 
one despairing shriek—with one wild burst of humor 
—and harled a joke of supernatural atrocity full at 
him. I never phased him! Then I sat down bewil- 
dered and exhausted. 

The president of the society came up and bathed 
my head with c 11 water, and said: 

‘* What made you carry on so toward the last?” 

I said, “(1 was trying to make that confounded old 
fool laugh, in the second row.” 

And he said, ‘ Well, you were wasting your time— 
because he is deaf and dumb, and as blind as a bad- 
ger.” 

Now was that any way for that old man’s nephew 
to impose on a stranger and an orphan like me? I 
simply ask you, as @ man and a brother, if that was 
any way for him to do? 
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AN ARMY STORY. 

Old Captain W—— was a sterling fellow, brave, 
honest and capable, and in truth, possessed uf but 
one prominent fault, and that was a love of butter- 
milk. And his affection for this beverage was cer- 
tainly strong, if not wise. I remember once when we 
were riding away down in the bowels of the Confed- 
eracy, W—— rode up to a farmhouse to gratify his 
passion. In answer to his knock there came to the 
door a young lady who seemed to havea truly South- 
ern idea of Northern soldiers, for when she saw that 
her visitor was a Yankee officer, she clasped her 
hands in affright, and saluted the astonished captain 
with the following volley: 

* O sir, you have come on your mission of ruin, and 
we are resigned. Take the property and destroy it— 
burn the house if you will—take all but spare my 
honor!” 

The captain gazed at the young woman for a mo- 
ment, and then managing to recover a little breath 
he made an impatient gesture, and gave her this 
memorable reply: 

“D—n your honor, madam, I came after butter- 
milk!’ And he obtained it. 
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MINOR JOKES. 

Why are pretty girls like oatmeal cakes ?— Because 
they give the heartburn. 

Why is a carving-knife like a pig’s tail? Because 
it flourishes over a ham. 

Nothing so much destroys our peace of mind as to 
hear another express an intention to give us a piece 
of his. 

When an ill-natured fellow was trying to pick 
quarrel with a peaceable man, the latter said, “I 
never had a fuss except with one man; he was buried 
at four o’clock—it is uow half past three.” 

A young author, reading a tragedy, perceived his 
auditor very often pull off his hat at the end of a line, 
and asked him the —T t pass a very 
old acquaintance,” replied the critic, * without that 
civility.” 
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